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T is the aim of The Progressive Former to start a crusade for 
painting Southern farmhouses. Not only does painting a 
house add greatly to its beauty and to the beauty of the whole 
farm on which it is situated but there is no doubt about it that it 
has a subtle pyschological effect in bringing everybody on the 
place to a more cheerful frame of mind. 

There is something depressing about a weather-beaten, un- 
painted house that cannot fail to have its effect upon the temper 
and disposition of its oc- 





Making the South a Land of Painted Farmhouses 


sickness in his family or some similar imisfortune, or who is strug- 
gling to pav off a mortgage, may be excused; but we should like 


for tue p-inting habit to become so contagious among a: others 
as to make pewple say, “If the prospercus farmer has noi ainted 


his house, he is not a reader of The Progresst.e Farme:.’’ And 
even the m:n who feels that he can noi yet aifo:d io paint, the 
small farmer in debt, the tenant, tan whitewssb his bu: dings. 
Whitewash is wholesome and will make the lowliest home look 








cupants. They can not have 
quite the cheerfulness 
and buoyancy that comes 
from beauti*ul surround- 
ings with the contagivus 
suggestion of citcerfuiness 
and prosperity in them. 

Paint the farmhouse 
and the farmer wili very 
soon decide that he must 
have a farm fit to keep 
company with the house; 
he will uecide that he must 
clean up the ragged 
patches and stop the ruin- 
ous gulleys, and cure the 
galled and sickly svots, and 
he wiil presently begin to 
take more interest in his 
own appearance also. It 
is impossible to tel! just 
how far-reaching a:e the 
efiects of a properly paint- 
ed and beautified farm- 
house. 

Nor will this good influ- 


ter when cotton was selling fur 5 or 6 cents a pound and farm 
lands worth $° to $10 an acre, but for the condition to exist to- 
day is an indictment of ovr civilization. Our farmers have money 
enough to enabl2 them to paint their houses and there is no ex- 
cuse fr their not doing it. 

___ We would like to have 2very Progressive Farmer reader en- 
list himself or herself in this crusade for well painted farin homes 
in the South. Of course, the farmer who has had a great deal of 











. neat and thrifty and cheer- 
cit Pes! ful. 

$y way of keeping up 
the interest ia this subject 
we Should like to have let- 
tersfrom readers whohave 
nad experience im painting 
ihicir houses la the igst ten 
years, giving briefly any 
pout that would be help- 
fulto other farmers who 
plan to do painting. Men- 
iion the kind of p-int you 
used, the cost and meth- 
ods used, and state how 
you are satisfied with the 
results. ‘hese jetters need 
not be long. We sha:l be 
glad to give a prize ov $5 
for the best letter received 
aud five prizes of 
each tor the five next best 
jeiiers. i: you bave paint 
ed your house, write us 
your experience; if you 
have not painted it, begin 
la,ing your planus now to 











ence stop with the indivi- do so. Send us a posial 
dual farmer. His neigh- card and we shall be giad 
bors will presently become : iu see ibel you get some lit- 
ashamed not to have A BEAUTIFUL SOUTHERN HOME. erature toat wii belp you. 
equai'y attractive homes for themselves, and the neighborhood Let’s make the South a land of painied fa:m homes before 
might soon become a neighborhood of painted farmhouses, and the end of another year. 
then this neighborhood might, by the same process, awaken the = = 
emulation of other neighborhoods and spread the good work FEATURES OF THIS ISSUF. 
erie. ' , A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY BOM®—What Made it Besvitfal Wil 
Not only is it worth while to paint the farmhouse for the Ss Weeie AMiaaiivs, Hoo......... 4 
sake of the beauty yained and also for the sake of the cheering A JUNE ENTERTAINMENT—First of a Monthly Sertes 48 
effect upon the »ersons who live in it, but it is also worth while FIVE THINGS THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOUE!: bO —~ Gur 
as a matter of simple economy. Lumberis already expensive and First Prize Letter................ 6 
becoming mo e so all the time, and paint lengthens the life of the GOOD NEWS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA ..... 11 
lumber. GOOD THINGS TO EAT—Evth the Art and the Science ot king 18 
_ The South is t-:day the only section of the country in which a ea WORK.—How to Make Washing Wasi + 
@ painted house is not the rule rather tha 1 the exception. There we AR a a aa , a 0 
: ; apes pis oe! : . . INSECT PESTS OF THE HOUSEKEEKER. . - <n 
might have been some excuse for our backwardness in this mat- LEGUMES IN THE CORN FIELD—What to Plant and When... 3 
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OUR DOMESTIC SCIENCE READING COURSE--An Announcement” ° 
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THOROUGHLY believe in making the farm 
l home attractive, not only for the comfort and 

pleasure of the family, but actually as adding 
money value to the farm; for if one is compelled 
to sell a farm, one that has a beautiful lawn, 
handsome trees and 
shrubbery, and where 
some attention has been 
given to flowers and 
climbing vines, will sell 
for dollars more an acre 
than land of same qual- 
ity alongside where 
there is a house un- 
painted and bare, and 
no lawn nor trees nor 
flowers. The ornamen- 
tation of the home, then, 
adds value to every acre 
of the farm. 

PROFESSOR MASSEY. Now, as I am not far- 
ming in my old age but merely gardening, | try 
to practice what I preach, and aim every season 
trying to increase the beauty of my home with 
flowers and climbing plants. When I bought my 
present residence it was simply a house built on 
the corner of two streets and within a few feet of 
the front street so that I can have but little grass 
in front. But fortunately the street is a new 
one and still unfinished, and has no curb nor 
pavement, as I am a whole block off the paved 
avenues. We laid off a space on each side of the 
whole street, my place included, ten feet wide out- 
side the paved sidewalk. This is levelled and sow- 
ed to bluegrass and a row of trees planted in the 
center, with flowering shrubbery between on my 
part of the space, and I have 100 feet front on 
this boulevard, as it is called. This grass space 
extends on the side street as well, and there I 
have between the trees a row of Meehan’s mallows 
that make great masses of big flowers like cotton 
blooms, but larger, and all colors from white to 
crimson. 

Inside the sidewalk I have a hedge of the 
Amoor River privet that is more evergreen than 
the California privet so much used. Around the 
porch on both front and side there is a border in 
which are planted twenty-eight varieties of flower- 
ing shrubbery. On the edge of this border I 
plant in the fall a row of Dutch hyacinths, and a 
little back on each side of a walk where the 
delivery wagons reach the rear of the house, I 
have two beds of cannas. Then a circular bed in- 
side of these is planted in tulips in the fall. 
These are now about to be taken up, and the bed 
will be set with scarlet sage around the edge and 
red-leaved castor oil plants in the center. 

My garden is surrounded by a fence of woven 
wire to keep out the neighbors’ chickens. Along 
the front I have a row of nasturtiums to climb on 
the fence. Inside of these is a row of white lilies 
now shooting up to bloom. These are a commer- 
cial matter with me for I grow them by thou- 
sands for the florists North. On another part of 
the fence I have sweet peas growing. These were 
planted in January, for we must have them early 
to get good flowers. In my back yard, in the rear 
of the coal- and wood-house, the space is filled by 
a plot of well prepared soil in which I have now 
planted an edging of hardy carnations grown from 
seed. Inside of these are a number of varieties 
of chrysanthemums and scarlet sage and gerani- 
ums, and to hide the rear of the wood-house, I 
have planted climbing Chinese beans. 

Part of the garden fence is devoted to grape 
vines, and still another part to late peas and but- 
ter beans. Along the front of the porch I have 
boxes made of cedar set outside the porch rail 
and filled with plants of various sorts, and in the 
border below I have moonflower vines to climb on 
the porch in summer. Then in my garden I do 
not devote the whole space to vegetables, but part 
of it to flowers. I grow dahlias from seed every 
spring in a cold frame and set the little seedlings 
out in rows. It is great fun to watch them com- 
ing into bloom and to see what sort of flowers 
they make. Some will be single and some double, 
but the single ones are fine for cutting. These 
seedling dahlias are better here than the old roots, 
ag they bloom later, while the old roots are apt to 


















































Making the Home Beautiful 
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try to bloom in the hottest weather, and the 
flowers do not amount to much. Hence, I keep 
none over but a few specially fine ones. These I 





place upside down in a heap in the fall and cover 





them with straw and earth pretty much like we 
They keep better in this 
way than put in the cellar where they are apt to 
The canna beds are covered thickly with 
rubbish from the garden and uncovered in the 
Then I plant, as I have said, thousands 
of the old-fashioned white lilies, Lilium candidum. 
These are dug and shipped in July, and my late 
vegetable crops come in on the same land. Gladioli 
are planted largely, too, for they thrive and in- 
Then I 
grow a variety of summer bulbs such as amaryllis 
And sow a great many narcis- 


keep sweet potatoes. 
dry rot. 


spring. 


crease wonderfully in our sandy soil. 
of various kinds. 


sus bulbs in the fall for spring bloom. 


I glazed in the southeast end of my front porch, 
making a little conservatory into which a window 
from my dining-room opens, and I heat it on cold 
Now, the planting 
and keeping of these things is merely a labor of 
love, for I work the entire garden with my own 
hands, and have never hired a day in its cultiva- 
tion. More than this, people say: ‘‘What a wonder- 
If 
I wanted to sell it, I could to-day get far more 
than I paid for it, simply because it has been 


nights with a kerosene stove. 


ful improvement you have made in that place.” 





BRING THE BEST PART OF TOWN 
TO YOUR FARM 


* me say to any young couple starting out— 
Don’t bui'd too much house or buy too 

much land. Begin with both intensive 
housewifery and intensive farming. Even if you 
must deprive yourself of five or ten acres that 
you expected, and havea three-room cottage in- 
stead of your hoped-for two-story house, while 
building put in somewhere these essentials—a 
hydraulic ram o- a windmill, and have hot and 
cod water, and a nice porcelain bathtub; ic will 
be better for y u, the wife and the boy. Re- 
move all temotation to move to town by moving 
the best part of the town tothe farm. No mat- 
ter how small the house, see to it that it has 
labor-saving tools in the kitchen as well as in the 
barn, for if a new impiement makes the farmer 
more independent of labor on the farm, better 
utensils make the wife even more independent 
in her realm —President P. B. Barringer. 











made beautiful with flowers and shrubbery and is 
growing more beautiful as these develop. The 
garden lot was bought after I had bought the 
house and lot. I paid $450 for that lot, and only 
yesterday a man asked me if I would not take 
$850 for the lot, and [ told him no. That seems 
to be a pretty good advance for one year’s work 
on a vacant lot, and the owners of the vacant lots 
alongside of me have raised their price to double 
what they asked before I began to make a pretty 
home here. 

But aside from any mercenary consideration, 
the refining influence of a pretty home on the 
children growing up in a farm home is worth far 
more than it costs to make the home attractive. 
A wonderful array of flowers can be had from 
a small sum spent in seed and bulbs. I would feel 
odd if I came to a meal and found no flowers in 
the center of the table. It is as much a matter of 
course with us as to have things to eat. Then we 
have the pleasure of giving flowers to friends and 
sending them to the sick in the hospital, and also 
for the church on Sundays, for we always have 
flowers in our church chancel. 

Get to planting flowers and shrubbery and 
vines and you will get enthused with the work 
and its results. 





The Hydraulic Ram. 


NE OF MY correspondents says that he can 
0) take the water from a spring to within a 

short distance of his house by natural flow, 
and then will have to raise it 60 feet. He wants 
to know if the pipes should take the water to the 
lowest point before putting ina ram. He can get 
a flow of 5 or 6 gallons a minute. It requires 
seven times as much water to flow through the 
ram and be wasted as is pumped up. Hence, a 
flow of 6 gallons a minute would not raise a gal- 
lon a minute to the house, so that he would get 
about 1,200 gallons in 24 hours, which would, I 
presume, be sufficient for all purposes. 

The ram must be in a house tight enough to 
protect it from frost in winter, or a fire must 
be run in the house in very cold weather. But if 
a stream is handy where a fall can be had, the 
stream may be used to pump the spring water 
with a Rife ram. To elevate 30 feet for each foot 
of fall to be had, in order to deliver 24 gallons a 
minute, you will need a ram No. 10 with drive 
pipe 14 inches, and a delivery pipe of #-inch. 
The least fall to elevate 60 feet must be at least 6 
feet. A double-acting ram of this size will cost 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


$65. They can be had of various powers up t 
cost of $1,700. o8 


Hence, to deliver water ¢ 


0 
height, you will need only a few feet fall, ses tae 
better the fall the more rapid the operation i 


single-acting ram run by the spring and pum 


the spring water can be bought for legs Pi 
than the double-acting ram that is run by q streas 


to pump the spring water. 

The new book, “Rural Hygiene,”’ just Dublisheg 
by the Macmillan Company, New York, wil) Bive 
full instructions about rams. This is one of the 
best books on the hygiene of the farm and family 
I have ever seen. It will pay any resident on a 
farm to get a copy, for it deals with everything 
pertaining to health on the farm, and warps 
against errors, especially the poisons sold as ate 
ent medicines. This book is finely illustrateg and 
costs $1.50 net. It fills a place in the farmer's 
library that no other book will. 





Notes and Comments. 


*“g*HE EDITOR well says that the South is awake 
[ and the Southern farmers are making things 
hum. Any man who observed Southern 
farming only twenty years ago and now goes 
through the same country will be surprised at the 
advance that has been made. The farmers are 
getting to believe in book farming and in educat. 
ing their sons for real farming. They are reaq. 
ing the farm papers, too. Years ago, when I was 
editing a Northern farm paper I urged the owner 
that the South was the coming field for agricy}- 
tural journalism, and urged him to work it. He 
did not, and to-day we are working it with The 
Progressive Farmer and are reaching out into 
every corner of the Southland with three times as 
many subscribers as the paper I tried to get to 
take the South ever had. 
Getting thousands of letters annually from 
farmers all over the South, I know as well as any 


one can know the spirit that is abroad in the 
South. Our readers know, too, that they do not 


have to wait weeks for a reply to inquiries, for 
they get their replies direct by mail, a work that 
few papers ever attempted before. It is, however, 
a labor of love; for every man on the staff of The 
Progressive Farmer is working for the Southern 
farmer’s interest, and endeavoring to make the 
paper indispensable to every man who cultivates 
the Southern soil. 

And gradually the tide of immigration is mov- 
ing from North and West towards the South, and 
it has always been a matter of wonder to me that 
so many of the Northwestern people have been in- 
duced to go to western Canada, where about the 
only crop they can grow is spring wheat that is 
likely to be caught by frost in August, while the 
South offers a range of crops that can be grown 
without risk of frost, and lands that are as cheap 
as the Canada lands and easily brought up to 
great productiveness by good farming. And yet, 
there are men flocking into a land where, in the 
language of a Western friend, it is nine months 
winter and three months late in the fall. The 
South is now the place for the young men of en- 
ergy. 


Legumes and Rich Land. 


Dr. Butler is right as to the getting of nitrogen 
from the air. The legumes will get far more 
from the air in poor land than in rich, simply be- 
cause they have to do so. Where there is an 
abundant supply of nitrogen in the soil the plant 
gets lazy and takes that which is at hand rather 
than look for more. The growers of crimson 
clover in Delaware find that after a number of 
years growing crimson clover in peach orchards 
the plants acquire less and less of the aerial nitro- 
gen as the soil increases in its store. But, never- 
theless, the getting of this aerial nitrogen, and fix- 
ing it in the decaying vegetable matter, is one of 
the greatest—in fact, the greatest—benefits to be 
derived from the use of legumes in a rotation of 
crops. They will get the nitrogen as long as 
it is needed for them to get it, and so long as the 
soil is kept sweet they will continue to get some. 


Peas in Corn. 


In sowing peas after wheat or winter oats in 
southeast Maryland it will be best to use the 
Whippoorwill. ‘What pea shall I plant to climb 
on corn, to be cut with the corn for ensilage?” 
None at all, unless you want the job of your life 
in cutting that corn anchored all around with pea- 
vines. Better cut corn alone and make hay of 
peas, 





The dairyman is one of few manufacturers 
who not only has the usual control over the ef- 
ficiency of his machine and the cost of the actual 
production of his wares, but he also has a large 
measure of control over the cost of his raw ma- 
terials—the feeds. 
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The Week 5 Work on “Business Farm” 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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PLANTING PEAS IN 


THE CORN FIELD. 


When This Work Should Be Delayed as Long as Practical— 
Saving Moisture for the Corn Crop. 


CORRESPONDENT says he 

wishes to put cowpeas in his 
A corn at the last working, but 
that he is afraid to lay-by the corn 
while the weather remains dry, and 
yet he does not want to delay the 
planting of the peas. 

It is such conditions as these, 
which are consiantly arising on every 
farm, which call for good judgment 
on the part of the farmer and make 
farming as much a business proposi- 
tion aS an agricultural. 

Every acre of corn land should 
grow some legume as a catch crop 
for soil improvement and for grazing 
for live stock; but a proper balance 
must be maintained between cultiva- 
tion favorable for the corn and the 
growing of these crops. 


Soy Beans or Cowpeas for the Corn 
Field? 

We are inclined to think that the 
distance between the corn rows 
should be stretched to the limit of 
good crop conditions. Just what dif- 
ference there will be in the yield of 
corn planted in 5-foot rows and the 
stalks 1 foot apart in the row and 
4-foot rows with the stalks 14 to 15 
inches apart in the rows, we are not 
able to state, but it is not likely that 
there would be any large difference; 
for there will be about the samd 
number of stalks to the acre in each 
case, between 8,500 and 9,000. With 
5-foot rows and soy beans planted 
in the drill in each middle, one or 
two cultivations can be given afte1 
planting the legume. For this sort 
of planting in the drill, which will 
make the rows of legumes 5 feet 
apart, we think the soy bean or the 
peanut should be used rather than 
the cowpea, and that they should be 
put rather thick in the drill. 








Breakfast 
A Pleasure 


when you have 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream. 


A food with snap and zest 
that wakes up the appetite. 


Sprinkle crisp Post Toasties 
over a saucer of fresh straw- 
berries, add some cream and 
a little sugar— 


Appetizing 
Nourishing 
Convenient 


“THE MEMORY LINGERS” 
Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








If the planting of cowpeas: is to 
cause the corn to be laid-by so early 
as to materially lessen the yield, 
there may well be some consideration 
given to the question of whether it 
will pay to sow the cowpeas. If 
cowpeas are used, we believe they 
should be sowed thick, broadcast, 
and this, of course, prevents further 
cultivation of the corn crop. In dry 
seasons, especially, we think the sow- 
ing of the cowpeas should be delayed 
as late as practicable, for in a dry 
season, late cultivation of the corn 
crop is its only salvation. In fact, 
this cultivation of the crops during 
dry weather is of far greater import- 
ance than generally attached to it 
by the Southern farmer. 

. Recently the writer saw a field of 
late corn just coming up-to perfect 
stand in a section where no rain had 
fallen for weeks. In one particular 
it had also been treated in a way 











One Way to Keep the Boy on the 
Farm. 





which most Southern farmers claim 
will cause land to dry out and make 
it difficult to get a stand in dry 
weather. On this same trip we saw 
fields where the crops were not com- 
ing up well, but no work had been 
given these fields since planting, al- 
though a harrowing would most cer- 
tainly have aided the germination of 
the seed. 


How One May Secure a Good Stand 
of Late Corn. 


This particular field where there 
was a good stand was plowed from 
16 to 17 inches deep last fall and a 
crop of sorghum and soy beans turn- 
ed under that yielded 10 tons of 
green material to the acre. After this 
was plowed under, last fall, the land 
was sowed to oats and vetch and a 
heavy growth of these plants was 
plowed under this spring a short time 
before planting the corn. The aver- 
age farmer would predict sour land 
and a crop failure with a heavy crop 
of green material plowed under in 
dry weather, just before planting the 
corn; but this man is predicting bet- 
ter than a hundred bushels of corn 
per acre on the whole field in spite 
of unusually dry weather for several 
weeks after it was planted. But this 
field had something more than deep 
plowing and green manuring. It had 
been repeatedly harrowed and the 
soil was fine and mellow and there 
was no crust on top and no weeds to 
pump up the water from beneath and 
deprive the corn of the moisture to 
which it was entitled. 

As a whole, the season has been 
rather dry over the greater part of 
the South, east of the Mississippi 
River, and yet there are scores of 
fields where clods and weeds or a top 
crust are doing effective work in de- 
priving the crops of the moisture 








which should be theirs. 


If the weather continues dry, many 
a bushel of corn will be lost by fail- 
ure to keep up shallow cultivation o1 
by laying-by too soon. Here is 
where the negro tenants “fall down’ 
worst in their corn making, and 
here, too, is where white supervision 
is most effective in securing better 
corn yields. 

By all means put cowpeas in the 
corn, but do not be in such a hurry 
to plant the peas that the corn will 
suffer. It is true, that if the weather 
be dry and the peas planted late, the 
pea crop may be a failure, but bet- 
ter that one crop be a failure than 
two. 





THIS YEAR’S COTTON ACREAGE. 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
issues a report on the condition of 
the cotton crop monthly during the 
cotton-growing season. These re- 
ports are as accurate as such re- 
ports usually are. In its report is: 
sued May 29th the total increase in 
acreage for 1911 is given as 4.6 per 
cent. 

The acreage in the various States, 
as compared with last year, is given 
as follows: 

Tennessee, 7 per cent increase. 

Mississippi, same as last year. 

Arkansas, 3 per cent increase. 

Oklahoma, 18.5 per cent increase. 

Alabama, 4 per cent increase. 

Texas, 4 per cent ‘ucrease. 

Georgia, 3 per ceut increase. 

South Carolina, 2 per cent in- 
crease. 

North Carolina, 
crease. 

Louisiana, 14 per cent increase. 

The estimated increase in acreage 
is small, except in Oklahoma and 
Louisiana. In the former State a 
partial failure of the oat crop is giv-~ 
en as the reason for the large in- 
crease in the cotton planted, whild 
in the latter, Louisiana, the increasqd 
is a natural return to cotton after 
the reduction caused by the ravages 
of the boll weevils. 

Owing to the circumstances sur- 
rounding these and all similar esti- 
mates of the cotton acreage, they are 
apt to be an under-estimate rather 
than over-estimate of the acreage 
actually planted to cotton. In Mis- 
sissippi the acreage planted in the 
portion of the State infested with the 
boll weevil is undoubtedly smaller, 
but that decrease is probably made 
up by a marked increased in that 
part of the State in which the wee- 
vils will do no harm this year. 

The recovery of a part of the area 
lost in Alabama and the increase in 
Oklahoma indicate that the total area 
planted to cotton is not likely to be 
greatly lessened as the weevils make 
theif way eastward; but the yield 
suffers more than the acreage in the 
infested territory, so that a larger 
crop is not probable except in the 
case of a very favorable cotton-grow- 
ing season. 


5 per cent in- 





A SOUTH CAROLINA DEMONSTRA- 
TION TRAIN. 


An “Agricultural and Domestic 
Science Train” will be run jointly by 
Clemson and Winthrop colleges to 
the following places in South Caro- 
lina: 

June 12, St. George; 13, Bamberg; 
14, Crofts (Aiken); 15, Ridge 
Spring; 16, Lexington; 17, Colum- 
bia; 19, St. Matthews; 20, Orange- 
burg; 21, Sumter; 22, Manning; 23, 
Georgetown; 24, Kingstree; 26, Mar- 
ion; 27, Conway; ‘28, Dillon; 29, 
Timmonsville; 30, Bishopville. 

July 1, Darlington; 2, Bennetts- 
ville; 4, Cheraw; 5, Chesterfield; 
6, Camden; 7, Prosperity; 8, New- 
berry; 10, Winnsboro; 11, Chester; 
12, Fort Lawn; 13, Lancaster; 14, 
Rock Hill; 15, Hickory Grove; 17, 
Gaffney; 18, Inman; 19, Union; 20, 
Greenwood; 21, Waterloo; 22, Mc- 
Cormick; 24, Abbeville; 25, Ander- 
son; 26, Williamston; 27, Greenville; 


28, Fountain Inn; 29, Easley; 31, 
Westminster. 

August 1, Walhalla. 

Nearly three thousand dollars’ 
worth of as good stock as has ever 
been seen in this State, embracing 


pair of 3,500-pound registered Per- 


both beef and dairy types of cattle, 
bacon and lard types of hogs, and a 


cheron mares will be on the train. 

It is the plan to go over these cat- 
tle individually, showing the differ- 
ent points of the types and attempt- 
ing to teach other people how to 
judge good animals of the different 
breeds, In addition to the work 
with the live stock will be practical 
work in the judging and scoring of 
corn, practical work in the making 
and application of sprays to fruits 
and vegetables, and where such is 
possible practical work in the use of 
labor saving implements and cultiva- 
tion of crops. 

_ Wiathrop College will have one 
big coach equipped for giving demon- 
strations in domestic science. This 
is to be presided over by at least 
three teachers and graduates of Win- 
throp. They will also have one bag- 
gage car filled with an exhibit of 
household conveniences. 





A VERY POISONOUS WEED. 


A writer in the Statesville Land- 
mark says that the water hemlock 
(Cicuta maculata) is becoming very 
common in Iredell County meadows 
and several horses have already died 
from eating hay which contained it. 
It is described as follows: 


“The stem is large, hollow, : 
purplish in color; the leaflets \ 
are ovate-lanceolate, sharp- 
pointed, coarsely toothed or ser- 
rate; the umbels or flower-stems 
are large, many-rayed like the 
wires in an umbrella; the flow- 
ers are white, grow in clusters, 
are small, something like the 
wild carrot; the fruit or seed 
is roundish in shape; flowers in 
July; grows in wet, marshy 
places from Florida to Missis- 
sippi and northward. The entire 

. plant is very poisonous and is 
what botanists call a peren- 
nial, lasting from year to year 
and grows from seed or root- ‘ 
stalk.” : 


The only way to get rid of it is to; 
plow up infested lands and cultivate 
for a number of years. If any read-. 
er has reason to think his land in-' 
fested, he should send a specimen to 
the State Department of Agriculture | 
at once and find out. Care should. 
be taken also to let no plants ripen | 
seed. In fact, every plant seen. 
should be dug up at once. ; 
The North Carolina Good Roadall 
Association will meet at Winston-' 
Salem June 13 and:14. An interest-. 
ing program has been prepared and 
it is desired to have just as many of 
those interested in better roads pres- 
ent as possible. Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, Chapel Hill, is Secretary of 
the Association. 
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A great nation is not the outgrowth 
of a few men of genius, but the su- 
perlative worth of a great common 
people.—Dr. S. A. Knapp. 
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NITRAGIN | 


U. S. Patent 570813 


For a natural growth of Legumes, Peas, 

py pe be = sgl ete. resres oxoslient Goan 
valuable nitrogen fertilizer. : 

formation and testimonials. — f 


German American Nitragin Co. 


General Agency: 
Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga.’ 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINA H@GS : 


Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, reed- 
ing red am reasonable prices. Kaas | 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg,’Ky. 


NORTH CAROLINA HERD DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Bred gilts and pigs forsale. Herd boars. N. C.: 
Col. 32011, and Thigpen’s Ohio Chief, the latter a 
son of 1909-19.0 International Grand Champion. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Coneteoe, N. C, 














WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO HAVE A HOME LIKE THIS? 


And Yet Can’t You Make Yours Just as Beautiful and Joyous 


a Place to Live in, 


If You 


Set Out to Do It? 


By A. L. French, Route 2, Byrdville, Va. 


RIVING through the country 

D one day the writer arrived 

just at sunset at the top of a 

hill that overlooked a stretch of 

country that he had never before 

seen. Off to the 

left lay a little 

valley and in that 

valley nestled one 

of the prettiest 

little farms that 

it has been my 

pleasure to look 

upon. The thought 

came to me, 

“What is there 

A. L. FRENCH. about that place 

that makes it so much more attrac- 

tive than the others that lie along- 
side of it?” 

I studied the place for some min- 
utes and the answer came by degrees. 
There was the cottage painted white 
with the green blinds, and the roof 
was tinted green'also. A rock fence 
surrounded the home grounds and 
over this were climbing all manner 
of vines. To the right of the house 
was a pair of magnificent elms. 
At the back was a small orchard 
nicely pruned, that was more than 
ordinarily beautiful because of a 
wealth of blooms. The posts of the 





BUSINESS WOMEN. 
A Lunch Fit For a King. 


An active and successful young 
lady tells her food experience: 

“Some years ago I suffered from 
nervous prostration, induced by con- 
tinuous brain strain and improper 
food, added to a great grief. 

“IT was ordered to give up my 
work as there was great danger of 
my mind failing me altogether. My 
stomach was in bad condition (ner- 
vous dyspepsia, I think now), and 
when Grape-Nuts food was recom- 
mended to me I had no faith in it. 
However, I tried it, and soon there 
was a marked improvement in my 
condition. 

“T had been troubled with faint 
spells, and had used a stimulant to 
revive me. I found that by eating 
Grape-Nuts at such times I was re- 
lieved and suffered no bad effects, 
which was a great gain. As to my 
other troubles—nervous prostration, 
dyspepsia, etc.—on the Grape-Nuts 
diet they soon disappeared. 

“T wish especially to call the at- 
tention of office girls to the great 
benefit I derived from the use of 
Grape-Nuts as a noon luncheon. I 
was thoroughly tired of cheap res- 
taurants and ordinary lunches, and 
30 made the experiment of taking a 
package of Grape-Nuts food with me, 
and then slipping out at noon and 
getting a nickel’s worth of sweet 
cream to add to it. 

“T found that this simple dish, fin- 
ished off with an apple, peach, or- 
ange, or a bunch of grapes, made a 
lunch fit for a king, and one that 
agreed with me perfectly. 

“I throve so on my Grape-Nuts 
lied that I did not have to give up 
ny work at all, and in the two years 
ave had only four lost days charged 
ip against me. 

“Let me add that your suggestions 
n the little book, ‘Road to Wellville,’ 
ire, in my opinion, invaluable, espe- 
‘ially to women.” Name given by 
2ostum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “‘The Road to Wellville’”’ in 
yackages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
1e"~ One appears from time to time. 
‘hey are genuine, true, and full of 
vuman interest. 





fence enclosing the orchard and gar- 
den were painted white and the 
trunks of the trees in the larger ap- 
ple orchard had recently received a 
coat of whitewash. The driveway 
from the house to the barn was lined 
with a neatly trimmed hedge. The 
roadsides along the front of the en- 
tire farm were thickly seeded in 
grass and close up to the fence was 
a row of cherry trees. 

Then, too, the permanent pasture 
that was the foreground of the pic- 
ture, as seen from my hill, was a 
picture in itself. Starting at the 
creek, where willows were nodding 
to one another from either side, the 
field rose in billows of green up and 
up, to be stopped at last by a strong 
wire fence that ran off at right 
angles as straight as a line over hills 
and hollows. Not a patch of brush 


quiet dignity and beauty make the 
boys and girls know that ‘there 
is no place like home,’ home on the 
farm!”’ 





HOW I RAISED AN UMBRELLA 
TREE IN ONE SEASON. 


I had a piece of 5 or 6-inch iron 
pipe, sixteen feet long (fourteen feet 
will do). About % inch frem the 
end I drilled five holes, % inch, and 
about 3 feet from the same end I 
drilled a row of five holes and tap- 
ped them out with screw thread, and 
put in five pieces of % or 1%-inch 
iron pipe, 4 feet long with a gas pipe 
T on the outer end. In this T I in- 
serted an iron rod, bent to an 8-foot 
circle. Galvanized wire will do, but 
the rod is stiffer. I then ran a No. 
9 or No. 10 galvanized wire from each 
hole in the top down to the circular 
rod, making taut and fast at both 
ends, like ribs to an umbrella. 

Set the whole firmly in the ground 
where shade is wanted. For a quick 
shade use annual vines, moonflower, 
flowering cucumber, trumpet vine, 
ete. 





= 


That oid 
friend of mine. 
miracles. 
fortable home. 
gratify it. 
this world to disturb me. 
and the evenings are pleasant. 
to be my good friends. 
me. 


in Contentment.”’ 





THE TREASURE OF CONTENTMENT. 


SUPPOSE I might,” I said, “but do you think I’d be any better 
off or happier with fifty thousand a year than I am now? You see, I 
like all these surroundings better than any other place J ever knew. 
green hill over there with the oak on it is an intimate 
I have a good cornfield in which every year I work 
I’ve a cow and a horse, and a few pigs. 
My appetite is perfect, and I have plenty of food to 
I sleep every night like a boy, for I haven’t a trouble in 
I enjoy the mornings here in the country 
Some of my neighbors have come 
I like them and I am pretty sure they like 
Inside the house there I have the best books ever written and 
I have time in the evenings to read them—i mean really read them. 
Now the question is, would I be any better off, or any happier, if 
I had fifty thousand a year?”—KFrom David Grayson’s ‘Adventures 


I have a com- 








nor a clump of briers could be seen 
in the entire field. The fat Dorsets 
and Shropshires were just starting 
out for their evening bite of grass. 
The Jerseys had gathered at the 
lower gate, waiting for the chore boy 
to let them up to the barn while 50 
yearling Angus and Hereford steers 
were waiting at the feed bunks for 
the man with the load of corn and 
cottonseed meal. 

A mile away the plants in the 
clover field with their shades of dark 
green were proclaiming eloquently 
their knowledge of a deep, hu- 
mus-filled soil and offering prom- 
ises of a_ still richer soil. The 
dark brown of the newly plant- 
ed corn land,—where not a stump 
or a rock was visible—told of a soil- 
loving farmer who realized the truth 
that ‘“‘there is that which scattereth 
yet increaseth.” 


Even the forest that lent its aid 
to the framing of this picture spoke 
of care in harvesting and culling. 

As the night fell there came from 
the cottage strains of music and 
sounds of children’s voices singing. 

I had received the answer to my 
question. This farm was more at- 
tractive than those all about because 
some man and woman had made of 
it a real home. They loved the soil 
and gave themselves to its enriching 
and beautifying. They loved good 
animals and were content with none 
but the best. They realized the up- 
lift that comes to people who dwell 
amid scenes of beauty and orderly 
cleanliness. 

As I drove on into the night, I 
thought, ‘‘What a pity there are not 
more such farms—real farm homes 
that appeal to the passer-by, that 
lend joy and sweetness to the lives 
of the owner, and that with their 


For future years plant a grape 
vine which will cover the umbrella 
in two or three years, and if well 
pruned in winter will make a beau- 
tiful shade and plenty of fruit also. 

A strong cedar or cypress post, a 
dry telephone pole with gas pipe 
arms and galvanized ribs, will make 
just as handsome an umbrella and 
last for years if well painted, using 
galvanized wire for ribs. Cover the 
top end of post with galvanized sheet 
iron to keep out water. 

A rustio seat is easily added 
around the post. A little labor is the 
principal expense, and a durable, 
novel and handsome ornament to 
the lawn is produced, and a lovely 
shade provided the first year by 
using quick growing vines, while the 
grape or other vines are coming on. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 





THE BEST SYSTEM OF HOME 
WATER-WORKS. 


Messrs. Editors: I have installed 
a water-supply plant, known as the 
compressed-air water system. I have 
for a long time realized what a 
comfort it would be to have wa- 
ter at command with no greater 
physical effort than turning a spig- 
ot. I have inspected all the different 
home systems, but have never found 
anything just to my liking until this 
system was put on the market. Its 
especial advantage over all others is 
you get water fresh from the well. 
No standing water, no water above 
ground to freeze in winter. The sys- 
tem is constituted as follows: 

One air-tight tank, any capacity 
you desire; one gasoline engine, 2 
horse-power; two galvanized tanks, 
sitting on bottom of well; %-inch 
galvanized pipe connecting air tank 
on ground with tanks in well; %- 


inch feed pipe connecting with Water 
tank in well. Then you have as sim- 
ple and sanitary a water arrangement 
as could be desired for home use. 

The well, as you will understand 
is the storage tank. The compressed 
air acts on the water in the tanks in 
the well the same as steam on a jet. 
I neglected to state in the outset 
as to the outfit: you usea compressor 
driven by a gasoline engine or any 
power convenient to compress the 
air in the air tank on top of ground, 

One of the advantages this system 
has over any other that I am famil- 
iar with, is its sanitary features. No 
plunger grease or spilt water over 
your well. Cover your well with 
tongued and groove plank, and you 
need not know where your well is. 

The cost of this system depends 
upon the size air tank, engine, and 
compressor you use. I have air-tank 
capacity, 500 gallons, at a pressure 
of 80 pounds will deliver about 1,000 
gallons water; 2 horse-power engine, 
2 horse-power compressor. Total 
cost, including tanks in well, togeth- 
er with all piping to deliver water 
at top of well, $350. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I wish 
to say I have no financial interest in 
this system, but cheerfully give 
through your paper, at your request, 
the benefit of my experience in sup- 
plying a long-felt need in our coun- 
try homes. 

J. B. WATT. 

Charlotte, N. C. 








THAT'S what drunken- 
ness means And it’sa 
mortgage that makes in- 


creasing demands. Your 
friends cast you off—your 
property dwindles away 
and finally you are a bank- 
rupt both physically and 
financially. You can’t help 
yourself for drunkenness is 
a disease that requires med- 
ical treatment. Nowright 
here the Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C., enters. The 
Keeley treatment as adminis- 
tered here is the one sure method 
to take away your appetite for 
alcohol. 

Four weeks of treatment at 
Greensboro will make you the 
same man you were before you 
started todrink. There is a per- 
sonality about the institution 
that makes for moral uplift. 
There is a sympathetic under- 
standing prevailing at the Keeley 
Institute at Greensboro that has 
made this institution distinctive. 
Even the delightful home cook- 
ing and pleasant surroundings 
help in making you a new man 
physically and morally. Write 
us today, for our book. Let us 
give you absolute proof of our 
ability to help you. 

The Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, C., also treats 


neurasthenia, nerve exhaustion 
and all addictions to drugs. 


W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
Greensboro 
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UUR DOMESTIC SCIENCE READING COURSE. 


It Will Begin About October and We Want Several Hundred 
Housekeepers Enlisted in the Work—Send in Your Name at 


Once and Get Up a Neighborh ood Club. 


I E ARE TOLD that the Ameri- 

can home is the safeguard 
\\ of the American republic. 
The home implies the family and 
the family implies the good citizen. 

In order to spread the gospel of 
good home-making, a few weeks ago 
The Progressive Farmer asked that 
all those interested in a course of 
reading which would direct toward 
real scientific housekeeping should 
write to the Editor of their interest. 
The letters received were many and 
inspiring, showing the attitude of 
mind of our home-makers toward 
their profession. 

The letters received are so full of 
enthusiasm that we are selecting 
three or four at random for publi- 
cation: 

“J think the idea will work 
fine concerning the ‘Home Course 

in Domestic Science.’ All my 

life I have wanted to take such 

a course, and will say you can 

count me a member of the class. 

It will be (to my opinion) a 

grand help to those whom an 

opportunity did not present it- 
self before being a ‘home-keep- 

er.’ Mrs: J. A. H. 

“Dacusville, S. C.” 


“The suggestion of a ‘Home- 
Course in Domestic Science’ 
strikes me as just the thing for 
those who can not attend the 
schools. We have the Girls’ Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts at Den- 
ton, but it is impossible for 
me to attend on account of my 
little ones, but every day I feel 
the necessity of such a course. 
I would be more than glad to 
take up the work, and do all I 
can, and would not object to the 
expense, sc count on me if the 
work is taken up. 

MES). 0. Ks. 'C. 

“Denton, Texas.” 


“I shall be glad to take the 
Domestic Science Course.’ I 
am willing to buy what books 
you consider necessary, and will 
give enough time to make it 
worth while to me 

“Miu. P. H. Vv. 

“Rocky Mount, N. C.”’ 


“I wish to let you know I am 
anxious to join your ‘Domestic 
Science Home Course,’ and I 
think I can give any reasonable 
time and expense to the same. 

“Mis, S. S: T. 

"Mico, La.’ 


We have had a large nuraber of 
these letters and have deciaed that 
the course will be given. This is 
Not the season for the work, how- 
ver, as most farm housekeepers find 
all too little time for rezading and 
study during the summer months. It 
Wil probably begin akout October 
i. Full notice will be given at any 
Tate; and we want 500 women en- 
tolled-for the course of study, which 
Will probably require four or five 
Months to complete. The cost will 
be very small—not more than $4 to 
$5 in any case, ané we hope to make 
it even less. Regular lessons will be 
‘signed, questions asked, answers 
Teceived and graded, and certificates 
tiven to those who complete the 
course. All this means a lot of work, 
Ut We are willing to devote the time 
aid expense necessary, if our read- 
8 will do théir part,—and we feel 
are they will. 
ere is what we want you to do: 
tite us to-day, addressing Domestic 
Science Club, The Progressive Farm- 
et, and giving your full name and 
Address Get vour neighbor to join, 








too, and let’s make the club a suc- 
cess from the start. All you will have 
to spend, besides postage, will be for 
books of recognized merit, which will 
be yours and which will well be 
worth what they cost to any pro- 
gressive housekeeper. Don’t write 
us unless you are willing to do the 
work,—that is, to read the lessons 
outlined, to answer the questions 
asked, to conduct such demonstra- 
tions in your own home as may be 
necessary to get the full good out of 
the lessons. 

Send in your name at once, see 
your neighbors and get them enlist- 
ed—the work will be more profitable 
as well as more interesting where 
3 or 4 or a dozen women study to- 
gether,—and let’s make this Domes- 
tic Science Reading Course a thing 
of real value to the whole South. It 
can be done; and we are willing to 
give our very best thought and en- 
ergy to the work. Can’t we have the 
co-operation of several hundred farm 
housewives in this effort to bring 
about a better general understand- 
ing of the principles of progressive 
housekeeping? 





SOME ATTRACTIVE SHRUBS AND 
PERENNIALS. 


The Hydrangea grandiflora is a 
very handsome shrub, with its large 
clusters of white blooms, continuing 
to open for months, but the variety 
of hydrangea called Arborescens or 
“Hills of Snow,’’ is more beautiful. 
In the ‘grandmothers’ gardens” of 
long ago, there bloomed in beauty 
the purple and pink crepe myrtle, 
also the althea with its single blos- 
soms of purple with crimson center. 

In this progressive age of hybrid- 
izing, the althea is shown us in dou- 
ble blooms of white and many 
shades and tints, all of them hardy 
and very pretty; there is nothing 
else more exquisite than the white 
crepe myrtle with dainty clusters of 
blossoms, continuing to be a joy 
nearly all summer. 

Among hardy perennial plants 
that bloom about May, is bleeding 
heart (Dicentra), yellow German 
iris and Japanese iris (the iris is our 
old-time “flag” improved and with a 
new name). Other perennials that 
begin later but bloom until frost are 
tritoma or ‘“‘fire-poker plant,’’ 
lumbine, the butterfly and the Span- 
ish and spider lilies. 


blooms, 
Constance Elliott. 


To your pot plants add the be- 
a rapid- 
growing and very beautiful tender 


gonia, ‘‘Cissus Discolor,”’ 


vine. It is not too late to buy and 
give all the above a trial. 


My favorite conifer is ‘‘Cunning- 
a@ rare and very 
handsome shrub that in time makes 
a grand tree; then among the rarely 
seen but hardy broad-leaf evergreens 


hamia Sinensis,’’ 


is the Japan medlar. 
MARGARET. 
Laurens, S. C. 





NOTES FROM THE FLOWER GAR- 


DEN. 


I was so glad to see Professor 
Massey’s plan of shocking corn stalks 
Right 
then I planned a row of half-hardy 
In it I shall plant the 
oleander, the cape jasmine and ten- 
I have the fine 
light-blue that has enormous trusses 
of flowers, but unless protected, gets 
killed to the ground some winters, 


around his half-hardy shrubs. 
treasures. 


der hydrangeas. 


and fails to bloom. 
My pansies 





















made from flour. 





















ers and brain builders. 





Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never sold 
in bulk 





— 


Try a vine of 
Clematis coccinia with its dainty red 
and the hardy Passiflora 


that were self-sown 
and came up last fall, bloomed April 


The people of the United » 
are known all over the world asa 
Nation of dyspeptics. We don’t tal:e 
time to eat properly or to eat proper food. 
Everyone would live longer—be healthier, 
feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating - 
and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. 
BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are 
always fresh, clean, crisp and good, 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak- 
In short, 
the National Soda Crackers are 


UNEEDA 





1st. The one-year plants are in full 
bloom, and are large and beautiful 
—twice as large as late-sown that 
would bloom in mid-summer, in the 
garden. 

My sweet peas, sown in February, 
are fine, but I intend to sow in fall 
this time. Think I can get blooms 
one month earlier. I also intend to 
sow beet seeds; my February sown 
were so tender that they were killed. 
I think where they are hardened and 
have slight protection, I can gain one 
month with them. 

MRS. PAMELA C. READE. 





WE MUST LEARN TO ECONOMIZE 
IN TIME AND LABOR. 


We farmers’ wives have to learn 
to save time, labor, expense and 
health. We can’t afford to do things 
the way of 50 years ago when there 
were plenty of servants to call on. 
Now in many homes there is only 
the housewife to fill the place of 
cook, laundress, house-maid, nurse, 
seamstress and all the rest. We 
must learn to economize our time by 
having everything convenient as pos- 
sible, those things not in use we can 
put away until needed, and by keep- 
ing things tidy as we go.. We can thus 
save much care and worry. We should 
not litter up our living rooms with 
a lot of useless bric-a-brae that takes 
up our time to dust and clean. A 
few good pictures, flowers, books, 
and a good lamp for reading and 
sewing are suffieient. 

MRS. ANNIE E. COMBS. 





“Our train hit a bear on the way 
down.” ‘‘Was the bear on the track?’’ 


“No; the train had to go into the 
woods after him.’’—Kansas City 
Journal. 













Get a High Class 
DELIVERY CAR 


Special Price 


D 

















‘Rambler Model 147. Original Price $1750. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR THIS WEEK 


Here isa Rambler car which originally sold 
for $1750, which has been taken in exchange 
from asatisfied Rambler owner who purchi 
one of the 1911 models. 

If you need this car remember you get the 
same guarantee of service and satisfaction 
that we give with the new Rambler. 

Remember, it has been taken apart, worn 
parts replaced and the entire car rebuilt, re- 
painted, readjusted and converted for the de- 
livery service. 

Look up the rating of this company in Dun 
and Bradstreet’s. 

You take no chance when you buy a Ram- 
bler. There are only a few of these cars 
in stock. They will go quickly. 


Write or Wire To-day 
for SPECIAL PRICES 


CLIP THIS COUPON HERE 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Send me Special Price on Model 147, also the 
Used Car Booklet. 








Address... .cecccsseceees ecccecccccccecccccceccccces eee 





WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


With Ruober Tires, 
I manufacture 
wheels 4% co¢in.tread Buggy Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10 
Learn how to buy direct. Catalogfree. Repair wheels, 

5 Wagon UmbrellaFaxss. L,L. BOO, Cin’tl, Oe 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. 
$18.45. Rerubdbing your wheels, $10.30, 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 





Tires 10 per cent oversize—tires which can’t rim- 
cut—tires used by 64 motor car makers 


Do you know that Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires have become the sensation 
among men who know? 

Last vear our tire sales increased 200 
percent. This year 64 makers of motor 
cars have contracted for these tires. 
Over half a million have already been 
sold—enough to equip 150,000 cars. 

Don’t you wish to know why these 
patented tires have jumped into such 
popularity? 





A 25°, Saving 











The fact that these tires can’t be rim- 
cut saves the average motorist 25 per 
cent. 


For rim-cutting ruins more automobile 
tires than any other single cause. To 
run on a flat tire for even a block may 
wreck it beyond repair. 

Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires—con- 
trolled by our pat- 





Another 25°, 











Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are made 
10 per cent oversize. The hookless 
base permits us to do that. 


That means 10 per cent more air—10 
per cent added carying capacity. It 
takes care of the extras—the top, glass 
front, gas tank, etc. It avoids the over- 
loading which otherwise occurs with 
nine cars in ten. 

Overloading is the main cause of 
blow-outs. This 10 per cent oversize, 
with the average car, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 

These two features together, as prov- 
ed over and over, will double the ser- 
vice one gets from tires. 


Last year these tires cost one-fifth 
more than other standard tires. Yet the 
figures show how many gladly paid the 
price. This year they cost nothing extra. 
The saving is clear. 





ents—get rid of this 
trouble forever. We 
have run them flat 
as far as 20 miles. 
They simply can’t be 
rim-cut. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


You’ll get them if you 
insist on them. 


Our Tire Book is 
based on 12 years of 
experience. Ask us 
to mail you a copy. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 82nd Street, Akron, Ohio. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
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We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 











Certain Profit For Those Who 
Reply To This Advertisement 


has—don’t that mean You ?—to 


Endowment insurance. 


| THE BOUTS 
sao {WE SOUTH 





PAUL ROBERTS, President 
Independent Life Insurance 


Company of America 
Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Read the following very carefully. We want every man con- 
templating life insurance or who wants to carry more tham he now 


today and get our specimen policy and rates. 
you and yours. We can save you money. We can open your eyes 
to the advantages of a combinaton of all that’s good in Life and 
Use the coupon NOW. 


sign and mail the coupon below 
We can safeguard 


Study These Figures 


Rates for $1,000 5-Year | Rates for $1,00 20-Pay 
Convertible Term | Life—Return Prem- 
ium Endowment 


Age 20 $ 9.93 Age 20 $31.22 
rd 30 10 82 | Age 25 32.52 

ge 40 Age 30 34.52 
Age 50 1 Age 58 


35 37. 
With Disability Clause 
MEN WANTED 


Live, forceful, energetic, ambitious men 
who insist on succeeding, who will succeed, 
men bound to reach the top, wanted as agents 
of this company. We write all approved forms. 





The Independent Life Insurance Co., P. F. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Kindly submit to the under- 


signed by return mail specimen policy and 
rates. Very truly yours. 





COROTIRIRONE on arenes castonecens 
SPECIAL COUPON—Tear out and mail. 








Notice to Members of the 


Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C. 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
price. These are high grade goods. Send Bu 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. B. A. 


Yours ernally 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N. 0. 





Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race 
Board, Lodging and Tuition $7 per month. 


Accommodations limited. If interested, write to 
day for Free Tuit'on or catalogue. 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President, 
Greensboro, N. C. 








FIVE THINGS THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER \iUsT DO, 


She Must Dispense With Needless Labor, Systematize Her Work, 
Learn About It, Secure Good Equipment, and Enlist the Help 
of the Family in the Home-Making. . 


By Mrs. Robert Scott, Horn'Lake, Miss. 


- HAVE found in my experience as 
[ wife, mother, housekeeper and 
- home-maker, and much of the 
time maid of all work, that a woman 
to be a good housekeeper must ob- 
serve five things: 

(1) She must be able to separate 
necessary household duties from the 
unnecessary or superfluous ones. - 

(2) She must employ system in 
her work. . 

(3) She must understand her pro- 
fession. 

(4) She must be progressive and 
secure as many practical aids for her 
work as her means and ingenuity 
will permit. 

(5) She must secure the co-opera- 
tion of her family in her work. 

There are sO: many necessary du~ 
ties in housework that the first ad-~ 
vice may seem superfluous, but it is 
not. We spend hours over the hot 
stove frying foods that would be far 
more healthful if prepared by the 
easier methods of stewing, baking 
or boiling. We make two or three 
different breads at a meal. We spend 
two or three hours preparing a com- 
plicated dessert that is eaten in ten 
minutes. We make pies and rolls in 
the hot summer when fresh fruits 
and berries would be more palatable 
and much more healthful to the 
members of our family. We may, of 
course, if there are small children or 
infants in the family, have to include 
stewed fruit for the children and 
strained juice for the baby. 

We spend hours’ embroidering 
Nellie’s dress. We put rows of lace 
and insertion in baby’s underskirt. 
When baby crawls and Nellie romps, 
as healthy children must, these pret- 
ty things come to grief. I know we 
all want some dainty things for our 
children, but let us make most of 
their clothing plainly from some 
pretty, serviceable material and then 
perhaps on long winter evenings we 
can afford the time for dainty hand- 
work that makes the children’s 
“best’’ clothing so attractive. 

We make our laundry work and 
mending heavier by using cheap lace 
and insertion as trimmings, by using 
delicate materials for children’s 
play clothing and for our own work 
dresses, by starching bed-linen, etc. 

The work of cleaning the house 
and its furnishings is often made 
heavier by having selected highly 
carved furniture, silverware, and 
glassware, and by using many orna- 
ments, tidies, etc., that require con- 
stant cleaning. Also many try to 
keep too prim a house and worry if 
the tired husband drops his hat to 
the floor, leans his head back against 
the freshly laundried head-rest and 
his feet—well, you know! We must 
train our families in neatness, but we 
must not make their lives burden- 
some by too strict requirements. We 
have mentioned most of the neces- 
sary household duties, cooking, laun- 
dry work, house-cleaning, sewing— 
and then add the care of children, 
chickens and milk. The children and 
chickens do well if kept clean, fed 
properly and put to bed early. The 
milk must be kept cool and clean and 
churned ‘“‘with a milk thermometer.’”’ 

We must have some system of 
housework, though I never advocated 
the cast-iron rule that compels the 
housewife to wash the clothes on 
Tuesday even if there were a picnic 
and John waiting for her with the 
buggy. Still we should have an hour 
to rise, an hour to eat, a time to 
churn, a day to iron—but these times 
should serve us and not we, them. 
There should be a time to give chil- 
dren and infants their food, a time 


for their bath, for their naps and 
bedtime, and these hours Should be 
like unto the laws of the Medes and # 
Persians. 

The doctor must understand his 
profession, so must the housewifg 
hers. She must not undertake the 
feeding, clothing, rearing, training 
of human beings with bodies ang 
souls without a working knowledge 
of her business. 

If she is wise, she will, as far ag 
her purse will allow and the ingen- 
uity of herself and husband or fam. 
ily can devise, provide herself with 
practical helps. Screens, convenient 
pure water, plenty of good fuel ( what 
a bugbear sometimes!), a  fireless 
cooker, a milk thermometer, sharp 
knives, an egg-beater, a potato ricer 
and similar small necessities, plenty 
of cup towels, aprons, a washing ma. 
chine, a wringer and mangle. Thege 
are not luxuries, but necessities, and 
the housewife can no more do effic- 
ent work without them than can the 
physician without his medicines ang 
instruments. 

The floor of a kitchen should be 
painted, or, better still, covered with 
some washable substance. The tables 
and shelves should receive similar 
treatment. 

The securing the co-operation of 
the family is a fine art and can not 
be accomplished by following any 
rule. Generally a cheerful, sympa- 
thetic woman, who still regards her- 
self as the companion of her family 
and not their servant, can secure 
this. A pretty story came out in 
one of the leading magazines last 
month. A little girl childishly be 
trayed the sweet, mutual helpfulness 
of her father and mother to a neigh- 
bor who made a house for her hus-\ 
band but not a home. Said the 
child: “See those two black scraps 
on the railing poking through the 
honeysuckle? Well those are father. 
He’s reading the evening paper with 
his feet up, while mother’s washing 
the tea dishes. By’m by she’ll 00-ho0; 
then he’ll scoot around and wipe ’em 
for her.” 

We must command this co-opera- 
tion and not demand it. We must 
plant honeysuckle and ignore scratch- 
el paint and know when to ‘‘oo-hoo.” 





One Thing We Must Change. 


It is the man who voluntarily lives 
poor, and makes his family live poor, 


.in order that he may die rich, that 


drives the boy from the farm. The 
boy sees that no matter how well off 
they may be, farmers rarely seek the 
social and_ intellectual privileges 
which their city brothers, of equal 
wealth and opportunity, demand and 
enjoy. He comes to believe that s0- 
cial carelessness is inherent to the 
craft, and he also seems to fear that 
the malady is “catching.” So long 
as this impression prevails you cal 
never hold him. Our Southern farm 
life must be changed or he will col- 
tinue to go.—President Barringer. 





It has been said that the civiliza- 
tion of a community can be estimated 
by the quantity of soap it consumes. 
It is practically the same thing a8 
saying that the refinement of a house 
hold is measured by the amount of 
water it uses. Dr. L. H. Bailey, it 
writing upon the subject of water 
supplies for farm homes, says: “The 
first thing I would now do for the 
farm home is to put in sanitary Wa 
ter-works for the care and comfort of 
the person. Nothing would so s00B 
elevate the home ideals.” 
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"| TITLE HELPS FOR BUSY HOUSEKEEPERS. 








— 
PLANNING THE WEEK’S WORK. 


The first essentials of successful 
pousekeeping are thrift, energy, love 
for, and pride in, whatever you are 
doing. Next is a systematic plan- 
ning of the house-work. Each day 
must have its own work, The laun- 
dry, I suppose is. considered about 
the hardest of the week’s work. I 
never like mending soiled clothes, 
so instead of taking Monday for 
mending day, as many do, I take it 
for wash day. The clothes are 
starched on the same day, while wet. 
This is done in the morning and they 
are dry by night and are left on the 
line for the dew to dampen. Early 
Tuesday everything is gotten in 
readiness for ironing. This is done 
and, if I am not too tired, the mend- 
ing is done on the same day. Thurs- 
day and Friday are the sewing days 
—or days for any work on hand. 
Friday is general cleaning day. Sat- 
urday is baking day and also a day 
of preparation for Sunday. Sunday 
we read the Bible, church paper and 
go to church. 

Of course, the usual work, such as 
cooking, milking, churning, etc., is 
done each day. Some may think this 
is dull living, working each day, but 
far from it. After the evening meal 
is served, our family assembles and 
we read to the children (who are too 
young to read yet) or read our mag- 
azines (of which we take a goodly 
number), or some good book. We 
get many helpful hints from. The 
Progressive Farmer and other maga- 
zines. In fact, I couldn’t keep house 
very well without Mrs. Stevens’ help- 
ful articles, and my husband says he 
was never so interested in a paper 
before as in The Progressive Farmer. 

MRS. J. A. MCREYNOLDS. 

Sturgis, Miss. 





MOUNTING PICTURES. 


Before mounting a picture, a mat 
which either blends with or contrasts 
pleasingly in tone must be chosen. 
A black and white picture should be 
mounted on either a black or white 
mat, depending largely upon the 
depth of shadow in the picture; a 
print in the brown tints is most at- 
tractively mounted on a brown mat, 
and should be light or dark accord- 
ing to the medium shade in the pic- 
ture. A colored. picture usually 
needs a gold mat to bring out the 
beauty and richness of color, al- 
though a red mat will sometimes 
look best on a picture in which a bit 
of red gives piquancy to the scene, 
or any other marked color can be re- 
peated in the mat, if it is found to 
accentuate the charm of the whole 
effect. 


The picture should then be placed 
on the mat and accurate measure- 
ents taken to have it precisely 
even. Tiny dots can be made on the 
Mat with a sharp pencil to enable 
one to replace it exactly, after the 
Paste is added to the back. 

Library paste is the most desirable 
for this purpose, as the consistency 
is such that there is little likelihood 
of its exuding around the edges if it 
is put on with care. Its smoothness 
is also a recommendation, as any 
tiniest lump will show, especially if 
the picture is a photograph. 

A brush should be used for this 
Work, and the paste put on quickly, 
evenly and lightly, especially at the 
edges of the picture. Then place the 
Picture on the mat exactly at the 
Points indicated and press it from 
the center to the outer edges with a 
Soft cloth. In case too much paste 
has been applied and shows around 
the edges, wipe it away quickly and 
Carefully. Great care should be used 
to avoid this, since it rarely can be 
wiped away without leaving at least 


a shade of difference, thus marring 
the neatness of the effect. 

If it is a photograph which is to 
be mounted, it is well to put the pic- 
ture in clear, cold water before 
mounting. If a number are to be 
mounted at the same time, soak them 
all in the water for two or three 
minutes; then place on a glass 
wrong side up, pressing out super- 
fluous water, after which the paste 
may be applied with a brush and the 
process of mounting continued as de- 
scribed above. 

It is necessary, after the picture 
has been carefully mounted, to 
leave it under a heavy weight until 
it is thoroughly dry or the mat will 
warp. A mat may be from 2% to 4 
inches larger than the picture.— 
Farmer’s Voice. 





HOW A GARDEN HELPS. 


I am the young mother of three 
small children, the oldest being 
about four years old, yet I do all 
my own work, including all the house 
work, washing, ironing, milking, 
sewing, and all the little tasks that 
fall to the busy housewife on the 
farm. I use system in doing my 
work and find some time to em- 
broider and do other fancy work, 
also a little time to rest. If more 
of the sisters would plan their work 
so as to take as few steps as possible, 
they would find their task would be 
lighter. 

I always keep lightbread on hand, 





BETTER THAN MEDICINE. 


I submit that prunes and figs 
are better than calomel; that 
muscular effort will induce sleep 
better than morphine; that deep 
breathing is superior to digita- 
lis; that fletcherizing is more to 
be recommended than pepsin; 
that the tonic you get out of 
the atmosphere ranks higher 
than the sort you can buy ina 
bottle-—Bert M. Moses. 











as I consider it a saver of time, be- 
sides it is so much more healthy 
than biscuit. 

I try to have a good garden as 
much of the year as possible. At 
this writing, May 22, in the Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, we have 
been having garden peas, beets, cab- 
bages, lettuce, onions, turnips and 
strawberries for sometime. We also 
have fine bean and tomato plants. 
We plant enough for an abundance 
for the table and also some to give 
to the neighbors. The surplus we 
send to market, or if the market is 
dull, we can for home use in winter. 
We usually sell enough through the 
winter months to buy all the gro- 
ceries we use. 

I am sorry so many of our farmers 
neglect this part of the farm. It is 
not only the profit from the garden 
that counts, but think of the pleas- 
ure one may derive from gardening. 
I spend no happier hours than those 
spent in cultivating my garden. 

MRS. G. C. BALLARD. 

Newton, N. C. 





Many Uses of Turpentine. 


It will remove wheel grease and 
tar stains, paints, etc. A teaspoonful 
in boiling clothes will whiten them. 
Equal parts of turpentine and lin- 
seed oil will remove white marks 
from furniture caused by water, 
ete. A few drops on sponge or wool- 
en piece will clean tan shoes. Moths 
and roaches will leave if it is sprin- 
kled where they are troublesome. 

L. HB. BH. 





To remove fly specks from gilt pic- 
ture frames, rub the spots with a soft 
clean cloth dipped in gasoline. 


RATS AND MATCHES. 


Nearly every day the mail brings 
to the Insurance Department a report 
of some fire with the cause given as 
“rats and matches.’”’ Of course many 
of these fires are really started by 
rats and matches, but others are not, 
and the trouble is merely laid on this 
too frequent cause. 

The whole thing can be remedied 
in a very simple manner—‘‘use only 
safety matches.” This will put a stop 
to fires really caused by rats and 
matches, as well as those caused by 
the careless use of matches, and in 
other ways, and laid to the charge of 
“rats and matches.” 

A safety match is one that will not 
strike except on a prepared surface, 
and is therefore harmless in causing 
fires. They cost no more than fric- 
tion or parlor matches, and their use 
will do away with at least one-fourth 
of our fires. Why not use only safety 
matches?—James R. Young, North 
Carolina Insurance Commissioner. 





Setting the Table Properly. 


In the well-regulated household 
the setting of the table is an im- 
portant and carefully executed duty, 
for by the manner in which the ta- 
ble is laid can be judged the degree 
of refinement and taste of the house- 
wife. 

A few definite and simple rules are 
here given, says a writer in the 
Tribune. 

Lay the cloth even and straight. 

Place the knives and spoons at the 
right of the plates with the handles 
just reaching the edge of the table; 
the knives nearest the plates, with 
the sharp edges toward them; the 
bowls of the spoons up. 

Place the forks at the left with 
the tines up. On the right and at 
the point of the knife place the tum- 
bler. 

The napkin should be folded flat 
and placed at one side. 





The Hanging of Pictures. 

Dark corners of rooms may be per- 
ceptibly lightened by pictures of vivid 
eolors. Large pictures exact distance 
to appear to advantage. Small pic- 
tures distributed at intervals upon 4 
wall lack the style that they give 
when grouped more closely together. 
Portraits of celebrated authors when 
placed near their works, and pictures 
of composers when hung near musi- 
cal instruments acquire additional 
interest. In regard to height a 
good general rule is to bring the 
center of the picture within the eye 
range of a person of ordinary height. 
A common mistake is to bring into 
juxtaposition pictures with dark and 
light mats.—Delineator. 





Baking Day Aprons. 

Baking day should have an air of 
distinction about it. Of course, it is 
not an easy day, but there are many 
housekeepers who have learned to 
finish the day with cheerful hearts 
and spotless clothing, and the baking 
day apron has helped them to learn 
it. This apron is made of rather 
thin white goods and covers nearly 
the entire dress. Suspended by 
straps from the belt on either side 
are two white cloths to be used as 
holders when handling the hot bak- 
ing dishes.—The Housekeeper. 





Simple Spot Remover. 


This is a recipe for the very best 
“spot remover” you ever tried: Two 
ounces of castile soap shaved fine; 2 
quarts of pure soft water. Boil till 
soap is thoroughly dissolved; strain 
and cool. When cool, add 1 ounce 
sulphuric ether and 2 ounces of 
wood alcohol; shake it well and keep 
it corked. It is now ready for use 
and will remove spots and stains 
from your clothing like magic, espe- 
cially woolen garments.—National 
Magazine. 











ROOFING 


It hasa rough surface of 

real mineral matter on 
the weather side. Itis 
evident to anyone that 
it is no more necessary 
to paint such a surface 
than it is necessary to 
painta stone wall. Stone 
needs no paint; neither 
does Amatite. It is 
strong enough in itself 
to bear the brunt of rain 
and wind and sun with- 
out a coat of paint. 

To paint Amatite 
would be a waste of 
time and trouble. 

Amatite will last for 
many years without any 
care whatever. It is 
made to be trouble- 
proof as well as weath- 
er-proof. 

No paint is good 
enough to make a dur- 
able roof; a thick layer 
of pitch, faced with a real mineral sur- 
face, is far better—and that means 
Amatite. 

Free sample on request to nearest 
office. 

Creonoid ana Cow Spray 

Sprayed on cows it keeps away fiies, and 


makes them comfortable; therefore they give 
more milk- 

To keep the poultry house in good condition, 
spray regularly with Creonoid. It eradicates 
lice, nits and disease germs. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Jet Black. Water-proof, elastic and durable. 
Ideal for rubber ro. fings and out door metal 
and woot work. Very economical. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, ete 


Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Kansas City, Seattle. 
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Modern Triumphs fn Vehicle Building. 

Every ‘‘White Star’ Buggy is a perfected 
model. No haphazzard ‘‘good enough”’ ele- 
ments of workmanshipor construction infects 
{ts making. Good all the way through 
is the definition of ““‘White Star’’ Bugey 
Building. From ‘'Tireto Top’ they’re true 
to their guarantee. A-Grade wheelson every 
job. Ask your dealer or write he 
f pAFLANTA BUGGY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 





FOR WOMEN ONLY. 


Companionship is as necessary as 
food. We require a broader circle 
of friends than is possible in our 
ordinary life and this broader com- 
panionship is found by hundreds of 
thousands of American women 
through the women’s publications of 
the country. 

These magazines have so many 
different departments that one or 
more always appeal to and visits with 
you on just the subject that you have 
been wanting to talk over with some- 
one. 

The Housewife is in every way a 
good, clean, helpful woman’s maga- 


zine. You will enjey reading it 
every month and we want you to 
have it without one cent of cost to 
you. 


One of your neighbors should sub- 
scribe for The Progressive Farmer, 
and we want you to secure her sub- 
scription for us—not a renewal order 
but a new one. 

f you will secure one new yearly 
subscriber to The Progressive Farm- 
er for us, sending us one dollar, the 
payment to you for same, we will not 
only pay for and have the House- 
wife sent to you for a full year, but 
in addition we will send you a fine 
sterling silver thimble, retail price 
50 cents. 

Mail your order to the Premium 
Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Raleigh, N. C., or Starlvil'e, Miss. 
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Harness, Buggy Tops, Canvas, Grain 
Bags, Anything. Sells at sight. Astonishing low price to 
egents. Big profits. Toshowit meansasale. We want afow 

, live hustlers in each county. 
make big money. No experience needed. 
now—for terms, A posta] will do, Send mo money. 
A. MATHEWS, 6055 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


LER placed anywhere, at 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, conven- 
ient,cheap. Lasts all 

season. Can’tspill or 

tip over, will not soii 


Splendid opportunity to 
Write quick— 











or injure anything. 


Guaranteed _ effect- 
ive. Of all dealers or 
“E prepaid for 20c. 
HAROLD SOMEKS 
150 De Kath Ave 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Oxford College (Seminary, 


A. B. Course Enlarged by One Year's Work 


B. S. Course omits Latin after Cesar, Mathe- 
matics after Al-ebra. and has cnly one year of 
French. In other respects same as A. B. Course, 
and is as practical as possible. 


Note Change of Name to College. 





Board and full Literary Course for Annual 
Session $6600. Apply for illustrated catalog. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Industrial Christian College, Inc. 


Ideal Institution fo: bovs and girls. Eight 
miles from city contaminations. Nota drunk- 
ardin our community High grade collegiate 
courses, and the greatest Grammer school in 
the South. Healthful as the mountains; fine 
artesian water; daily mail; and Rai! Road ad- 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR WAY. 

For full information, address 


President John W Tyn:iall, A.M., LL.D., 
Kinston, N. C. 

















You can easily earn $5 to $10 a day taking 
orders for our Stylish, Made-to-Measure 
clothes—many agents earn more. No money 
or experience necessary—we teach you this 
money-making business and back you with our capital 


ste $Q00 P $950 E 
xpress 
Suits *99° Pants $252 fe 
Every praes made to measure in latest city style— 
fit and workmanship guaranteed. One Hustling 
Agent wanted in every town. Exclusive territory. 
FREE—Write for Agent's outfit —FREE. (_) 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 140 Harrison St., Chicago’ 
























‘ eo, Fish Bite and Pook Jou busy 
: 5c box. Write for free booklet and our 


seoial offer of one box to help introduce it. 
Walton Supply Co., Dept 22 St. Louis, Mo 
i. 





ee it you want the Best and 
re Most Compiete 
fj CANNING OUTFIT 
eeay on the market at a price withiz 
the reach of every farmer and 
im ‘ruit grower, write us for our 
4 ‘ree catalog and special prices 
or early orders. dress 
Farm Canning Machine Co., 
Dept. 2. Meridian, Mis®, 


North State Life insurance Co., 


KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in thetwo Carolinas; and has 
nore Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
vlina Company. 

Agents wanted where the 
aow represented. 








Company is not 








MARS HILL COLLEGE 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 350 young men and women last year from 53 


counties in North Carolina, and from seven other States and foreign countries. 


reason. See our catalogue., 


There is a 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 

















Is 


anyone, pay wiere in the 
allow TE. 


q 
XK ‘1 bicycle. DO 


Uz 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL dunng whichtime you may ri , 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 
middlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the fe 's g 
NOT BUY 2 bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable Special offer. 
} IL 3 ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
You W L E our superb models at the wonder/ul low prices we 
| can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles atlower prices than any other factorv. Weare 
H satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICY 
H under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—2 o 
be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. mena bargain list mailed eo nse 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in the Bicycle line athalf usual prices. 
1 ) DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue b ifully ill d and c 
# interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. »-238 


1W EACH TOWN 
WANTED=RIDER AGENTS 2322: 
ride and ex- 


hibit a sample 1911 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 

where are making mecnes fort. Write at once for full particulars and amg Ae 4 

NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We 

S. wzthout a cent deposit in advance, Le Sreight, and 
e 


ship to 
the bicycieand put 





behind your 


‘CLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores wilh 





a great fund of 
¢ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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roduct. 





shortenings. 
value 
Buy in tins only. 





.. 







NOWDRIFT. is the first hogless shortening 
It is the ORIGINAL article. 

een imitated on the OUTSIDE, in Snowdrift 
colors and snow-FAKE names, but it has 
never been imitated INSIDE! 
approach its quality! See that you gett SNOWDRIFT 
outside and inside the can, and you wiil eat the best of 
One-third less expensive, one-third more 


Insist on your rights. 


Sold by all leading grocers 
who avoid Substitution. 


They cannot 





Made by 
The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


New York, Savannah, New Orleans. Chicago 














EVENING SONG. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMm 





This is No. 2 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poems selected for The Pr 


Farmer from Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard’s excellent new book, “AS 


(Neale Pub. Co.) 


tudy in Southern Powe 


Only one poem by each of twelve authors is printed in the series. ’ 


And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea, 


L. OFF, dear love, across the sallow sands, 


How long they kiss in sight of all the lands, 


Ah! longer, longer we! 


Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 
As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 


And Cleopatra night drinks all. 


’Tis done, 


Love, lay thine hand in mine. 


Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heaven’s heart; 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted sands; 
O night! divorce our sun and sky apart— 


Never our lips, 


our hands— 


—Sydney Lanier. 








THE HOME LAUNDRY. 


The Folly of Trying to Do the Washing and Ironing Without 


Proper Equipment—A Few Simple Articles 


Which Will Soon 


Pay for Themselves in the Saving of Health, Time and Labor. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


ironing is probably the hardest 

one the average housekeeper 
has to solve and when I say it I do 
not forget all the other problems 
that the  house- 
wife has daily to 
meet, the struggle 
to give the right 
sort of food to 
our families on 
an insufficient in- 
come, the problem 
of making both 
ends meet, or the 
difficulty in try- 
ing to keep up ap- 
pearances and live as well as we 
think we should when we have only 
money enough to live half as well 
as we do. 

All these problems we recognize 
and they are constantly with us}; but 
what housewife accepts or takes for 
granted going without enough clean 
linen because she cannot afford time 
or strength or money enough to have 
the extra washing done? On the 
other hand, who of us ever feels that 
she can be free with linen and change 
that of the table, or the bed, or the 
body as often as she wants? I won- 
der how many women there are who 
can tell us that the laundry gives 
them no trouble. Is there a house- 
keeper who has not had the desire 
to put fresh sheets and pillow slips 
on her bed at least twice a week, or 
to give each member of her family a 
clean napkin at each meal or who 
does not secretly wish that she her- 
self could change her underclothing 
every day? Each of us has a hidden 
desire tucked away waiting to be 
satisfied when that long expected 
“ship comes in.’ I once heard a 
woman express a long-pent-up wish 
in this wise: ‘“‘When my fortune 
comes I shall have clean pillow slips 
every day.” 

Cleaning is a sanitary measure 
also and gives better conditions for 
good health. Dirt in itself may not 
always be harmful, but at least its 
presence indicates danger and its re- 
moval may be the preventive meas- 
ure. ‘‘There are those who send for 
the doctor,’’ said a wise man, ‘‘when 
the thing to do is to clean up the 
house.”’ 

The Water Supply a Prime Consider- 
ation. 

First and foremost, a bountiful 
supply of water is essential for suc- 
cessful laundry purposes. The house- 
wife who must draw the water for 
the weekly washing from a well or 
carry it from a spring is practically 
helpless before the mountainous task 


T's PROBLEM of washing and 


WRS. F- L- S¥EVENS. 


, of providing for the household and 
! family the necessary supply of clean 


linens Hence, the good adequate 


water supply for the farmhouse is 
the first step toward better, cleaner 
safer living. : 

I have a mental picture of the 
ordinary home laundry on the farm 
and the methods practiced there, 
which fills me indignation whenever 
I call up that picture,— indignation 
toward someone; I have not yet been 
able to locate the responsibility. But 
here is what we all see in any coun- 
try, district wherever we chance to 
be: There is the well or spring lo- 
cated more or less conveniently with 
respect to the house, then at some 
distance from the well we see the 
ever-present old black kettle, set up 
on a pile of bricks or stones. If we 
chance to recall the vision of a wash 
day, we see the housewife at her tub 
rubbing away on the old-fashioned 
washboard, the tub, mind you, set 
up against the house, in a shady 
angle, always at a respectful and 
safe distance from the well and the 
kettle. And thus through the days and 
years she plods her weary round, to 
the well, then tothe kettle, then back 
to her tub, for no other apparent 
reason, that I can see, except that 
her grandmother did it that way. 


Better Methods Within Reach of All. 


There is no good reason for 
any such practice. This is no 
fanciful picture I have dreamed. It 
is no uncommon sight in the neigh- 
borhoods where the farm homes and 
farms are representative of thou- 
sands of dollars and where house 
wives are forced to do all of their 
own housework. Poverty, indeed, is 
no excuse for any such household 
processes. What man is there who 
is so limited in strength or money 
that he is not able to do a little to 
help,—to cover the well or spring 
enclosure, perhaps, or at least to 
provide a dry spot near the water 
supply for the housewife to stand 
while doing this work? 

But we can do even better. Many 
housewives are performing this task 
of the household in this hard, labori- 
ous fashion because they have known 
no way of escape. If this Housekeep- 
ers’ Special is to be of real value, it 
should have as one of its objects to 
suggest at least better and more eco- 
nomical household methods, always 
bearing in mind that the expenditure 
of a little money which means 88aV- 
ing of bodily strength is the highest 
type of economy for both men and 
women. Many of us grew rather 
restless at the sight of that well- 
equipped barn, stocked with up-to- 


date machinery, when a turn of the 
eye reveals the antiquated kettle, the 
tub and washboard and the old-fash- 
ioned well. 

When the problem of a reason- 
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solves itself to a matter of dollars 
and cents, it does not mean great 
eutlay of money. 


What is Needed in the Home 
Laundry. 


“First in influence is the laundry- 
room where the weekly washing and 
ironing may be done without reduc- 
ing the kitchen or other rooms in 


the home to complete chaos. Just 
here may I suggest that no right- 
minded woman who has any regard 


for health will for one moment think 


of doing this work, week in and 
week out, standing on the open 
The laundry-room should 
be near to the water supply, if pos- 


ground. 


sible under the same roof. 


Then the washing machine is next 
For the sake of the 
clothing as well as bodily strength, 
the old fashioned washboard should 
be banished from regular use. Wash- 
ing machines can be bought for the 
small sum of $2.75, $3.75, $5.75, up 


in importance. 


to $10 or $15. 


The laundry stove, which provides 
for proper scalding of the clothes 
and for heating irons as well, is a 
small item of expense, costing from 
Also the clothes-wringer 
is a necessity ranging in price from 
A small iron attachment 
to be fitted to the top of a post 
(called a clothes-reel) costs 54 cents, 
and is a wonderful step saver in the 


$3 to $5. 


$2 to $5. 


drying process. 


Then the ironing. 


buttons,—a simple device 


week of every year. 





DINING-ROOM AND KITCHEN 


ARRANGEMENT. 


I have received so much valuable 
from this 
great farm paper that I want to 
write and tell you of my ideal kitch- 


information and _ help 


en and dining-room. 


Of course, we all want to save as 
many steps in our kitchen work as 
we can, and sfill have things look 
nice. Now all you need in the din- 
‘ng-room is dining table, safe and 
small table, plenty of windows with 
nice white curtains, screen doors, 
Have the kitchen 
join dining-room, not too large, with 
nice, large stove near middle of 
kitchen about 2 feet from back wall. 
Have a safe on left side of stove to 
keep extra dishes and such in. On 
right side have a large wooden box 


and a clean floor. 


next to stove, then side table. 


I will describe one that will save 
Have table 2% feet 
wide and 4 feet long. Over table, 3 
feet above, make an §8-inch shelf; 
hang a nice cheescloth curtain to 
reach from this to the table. On 
this shelf, put soda, salt, baking 
powder, parched coffee and extra cup 
towel or two, and on table behind 
curtain put milk, lard and such 
things as need to be kept from the 
Now, under the table, put can 
of lard, can of flour and one of meal. 
Then a bucket for slops and scraps, 
to be removed as soon as meal is 
Of course, you can add 


lots of steps: 


dust. 


Over with. 
other things you need. 
MRS. J. T. CRAIG. 
Scooba, Miss. 





Fold towels, sheets, and knit un- rinsed in warm water of the same 
derwear a suitable size and run temperature. 
through the clothes wringer, and it rubbed on woolens as it tends to 
will make ironing unnecessdry.—-L. harden the fiber; 


N. H. 








First, the well 
adjusted ironing board and sleeve 
board made by the “handy man’’; 
the gasoline, alcohol, or charcoal 
iron, ranging in price from $3 to $5, 
and the much neglected mangle for 
all flat pieces or clothing without 
which 
would save its price, $6, in fuel 
alone in the course of a few months. 

When we figure up the total cost 
of this outfit, it seems meager as 
compared with the price of many 
farm implements, tools used only a 
few weeks in the year, while a laun- 
dry outfit is called into use every 


LAUNDRY HELPS AND HINTS. | 


HELPFUL ITEMS FOR WASH-DAY. . water before putting in the flannels. 

Dry in the shade and press with a 

warm—not hot—iron. If they are 

dried in the house keep away from 

the fire. MRS. J. J. COOKE. 
Dunn, N. C. 





Mildew may be removed by soak: 
ing the article in buttermilk. 
* * * 
Ironing calico, percale, ete., on 
wrong side will retain a new appear- 
ance. 





MAKING THE WORK EASY. 


When washing put two separate 
tubs of white clothes in soak the 
night before, using clean washing 
powder suds, the cleanest garments 
in one tub and those more soiled in 
the other. Next morning, get all 
your boilers ready full of hot water, 
and your rinsing tubs filled with very 

Kerosene will remove fruit stains clear cold water. Be sure there are 
by washing in the kerosene and then no pins left in the garments put to 
washing in the usual way. soak. If you have no washing ma- 

* * * chine, why just have one of the boys 

A small quantity of kerosene in get into the tub and tread the clothes 
the starch, when cooking, will cause for just as long as he enjoys it. You 
the clothes to iron better. have no idea how much hard rub- 

** * bing this will save, and the boy won’t 


If any piece has been scorched in Mind it. 
ironing, lay it where bright sun will Lift the cleanest tubful into a 
fall upon it. It will take it out. clean, warm suds, and wash out by 

ee hand, then follow suit with the more 


‘ eu. x 
All new colored cottons should be y Gunes ak A ue a ae ia eh en 
soaked in salt water before washing, Sow sak hinae Lift ina po ne 
to set the color and prevent fading. 3 : pos ; — 
sae one water to finish cleansing, then 


: put them through one clear rinsing 
Laces should never be rubbed, but water, then a blue rinsing water. 
squeezed and well rinsed in water in 


y Hang out those not to be starched 
which soap jelly has been dissolved. immediately. 
* * * 


Cooked lump starch is best and 
A tablespoonful of spirits of tur- should be made while cooking break- 
pentine put into the boiling water fgst on wash-day morning. Starch 
will whiten the clothes. Borax in the clothes to be starched and hang 
the rinse water has the same effect. them out. Dry-shake the colored 
ee clothes to rid them of dust; assort 

When ironing rough dried pieces aecording to colors—all black, red, 


always sit on a high stool, and if one _ b?ue, ee green, etc.; wash all 
light ple first, leaving those red 


stands on a padded rug or old quilt 
folded, the feet do not become so and black until the last. If there are 
garments that fade, wash and rinse 


tired. 
separately. Wash colored 


* * * 


Always sprinkle the clothes with 
hot water, using a whisk broom for 
that purpose. 

* * 

Kerosene oil cleans all the lint, 

stains and grease off the rubber roll- 


ers of the ringer. 
* * *£ 


* * # 


Towels should be thoroughly dry 
before being put away. If not thor- 
oughly dried after ironing, a mold to dry. 
forms which is liable to produce skin ghake and stretch well. 
dieases. ironing easier. 

Athens, Ga. 


SINCERE. 
** * 


Put soft grease on tar, rub thor- 
oughly with the hands, then wash 
out grease and tar in warm water, 
to which has been added a spoonful 
of soda. 





A COMPLETE IRONING CHEST. 


* ¢ & 
Black hose are apt to assume a 


ings; but if in the last rinsing water 
is put a spoonful of vinegar, the col- 
or will be preserved. 

* * * 

Ink stains can be removed by 
pouring melted tallow on the stain 
before washing, or by saturating 
with lemon juice, covering with salt 
and laying in the sun. 

* * £ 

A cloth wet with kerosene to rub 
the hot iron on gives a better result 
than ironing wax. rough irons, 
put a handful of salt on the board 
and rub the iron on it. 

* *« & 

Pour. boiling water upon stains 
from fruit or coffee on table linen as 
soon as the table is cleared. Some 
put a pinch of salt on a stain as soon 
as it is made, which makes it easier 
to come out. 


and washed. 


MRS. BERTHA D. CLORB. 
Madison Co., Va. 





Bluing. 


* ¢ & 


Avoid folding the tablecloth iu 
the same creases every time it is 
laundered and it will last longer. 
Never starch table linen and iron on 
wrong side and it will always look 
new. 


tural College. 





To Use Bits or Scraps of Soap. 
Flannels should be washed and P P 


Soap should never be 


but soap jelly 


should be used and dissolved in the would a piece of soap. L. H. H. 











clothes 
through two suds and one rinsing 
water, starch and immediately hang 
Have a care in hanging to 
This makes 


A cheap and convenient ironing 
chest is made of a. wooden cracker 
box fitted up with two 12-pound sad- 
irons, two sheets and a pad a yard 
greenish tint after repeated wash- and-a half square to be used on the 
table for ironing sheets, tablecloths, 
towels, etc., one pointed iron for 
ruffles, three of medium size for the 
general ironing, a small bag of bees- 
wax for polishing the irons, and a 
holder made of leather out from the 
top of an old boot with a little pad- 
ding or each side and two cases to 
slip on, so it can easily be taken off 


Have the padding securely tacked 
in your ironing board and two cases, 
open at each end, to use on it. 
Smoothly woven salt sacks make ex- 
cellent sheets and cases for ironing. 


In the laundry, without the use of 
bluing, these conditions are ess@itial 
if the white clothes are to be pure 
white: plenty of fresh air, sunshine, 
a bleaching space (grass), clean, soft 
water, and time for doing the work. 
—Maude Propst, Colorado Agricul- 


Make a soft bag of muslin or thin 
goods, save up the broken pieces, 
and put in the water when washing 
dishes or clothes, and use as you 


Your Buildings 
Are Capital 


-—just as much as your land. 

You would’nt think of 
letting your land run down. 
Do you neglect your build- 
ings? 

Where the paint has 
scaled off, the weather wil! 
soon work ruin. 

This spring protect your buildings with 
good paint. Be sure your painter uses 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
White Lead 


and genuine linseed oil. | You can find 
nothing so protective, lasting and econom- 
ical. Ask your painter. 

You can have free our ‘‘Helps No. 2113 
which tell all you want to know about 
paint and painting. 





National Lead Company’ agp 
Chicago 1M 


New York Cleveland 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 














THINGS ABOUT CANNING LEARN- 
ED BY A BEGINNER. 


Last year was my first experience 
in putting up fruits and vegetables 
for winter use. As I live several 
miles in the country and have na 
near neighbors, I had to depend on 
printed instructions. I got some val- 
uable advice from The Progressive 
Farmer, then I sent for a bulle- 
tin on canning and searched through 
magazines and cook books for direc. 
tions. Armed with these and a col- 
lection of bottles, crocks, stone 
pitchers, glass and tin cans, I pro 
ceeded. The result was over 13( 
quarts of jelly, preserves, pickles 
Chili sauce, canned fruit, beside: 
dried fruit, all of which have kep 
heautifully. Cooking by books is lik« 
“book farming,’’ not so bad after all 

A few things learned from experi 
ence may help some other beginner 

Buy a cake a paraffin from th 
grocers for 20c. It will last fo 
years, as it can be washed when lift 
ed from a glass of jelly, put in ; 
covered box or bag and melted ove 
next time. When jelly is poured int 
glasses, let cool all night, and nex 
day melt some wax in a pan an 
pour over jelly, sealing it. Jelly wi 
never mold if this is done and n 
other covering need be used. I-foun 
I had no corks for bottles to be fille 
with Chili sauce, so I cut rounds c 
pasteboard, laid on top of sauce, an 
when cold poured a thick goat c 
paraffine in neck of bottle. 

In making jelly and preserves, d 
not put in sugar until the fruit c 
juice is nearly done, as sugar cause 
it to stick to bottom of kettle. 

Empty syrup cans were found col 
venient for canning tomatoes an 
blackberries. Have perfectly clea) 
put in boiling fruit, fill to overfloy 
ing with boiling water, press on to) 
and when cold, melt paraffin ar 
pour around edge of cap. Be sw 
to get a wide-mouthed funnel, fe 
5 cents, to use in filling jars. New 
use old rubber rings. Set jars on 
granite pie plate to fill and then ca 
ry to table and set on a plank cove 
ed with newspaper. If the core 
cut out of tomatoes they will n 
spoil. 

I packed several gallons of striz 
beans in brine and found them ve 
nice if soaked 24 hours in ty 
changes of water. Pick only youn 
tender beans. Half-ripe cantaloup 
put in brine can be made into spic 
sweet pickle later. Citrons are go: 
also, as they can be kept till weath 
is cool and preserving not such h 
work. Many country people do n 
value plums, but they make love 
jelly. Plum pie resembles cherry p 

MRS. JAMES H. HENLA@#FY. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
rted to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
n our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 











Editorial Gleanings. 





NCOURAGE your tenants to look after the 
appearance of their homes. Even a few 
morning-glories properly distributed will 

often redeem an otherwise unsightly location. 
Moreover, while reminding your tenants of what 
they may do themselves for their homes you may 
liscover a number of things you ought to do your- 
self about the buildings in which they live. The 
‘farmer who provides good tenant houses, other 
hings being equal, is going to get the best class 
ff tenants and the best work from these tenants. 
Ine reason why it is so difficult to get white ten- 
ints in the South, and why so many landless 
vhite men prefer-to go to the factories, lies right 
ere. It is our belief, of course, that a man had 
etter live in a very sorry building and give his 
hildren the healthful, wholesome life of the farm 
ather than have them become mere hirelings and 
iachines in some great factory, even if in a some- 
that better house. But while this is true, it does 
ot excuse the land-owner for not providing suit- 
ble buildings for his tenants. During the panic 
ears, fifteen or twenty years ago, many of cur 
yjrmers may have been unable to do better, but 
;1ch conditions do not exist to-day. 

' & 

It is not fair to expect us to meet conditions 
1 our advertising guarantee until you have met 
puditions required of you. One of the conditions 
+ that in writing to any advertiser you may say: 
{I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
‘armer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
le advertising it carries.” It is not fair to us 
? fail to mention the paper and then expect us 
” settle any dispute which may arise between you 
id the advertiser. Whether you write for a 
\.talog or to make a purchase, do not fail to 


jention our paper. 
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' Our next Special will be an Educational Spe- 
ial July 8. For this we want brief, snappy let- 
‘rs telling just what your community is doing 
improve its schools. We can use a great num- 
wr of such letters, and we hope to hear from 
ery neighborhood in which there is being made 
1: effort to give the young people better educa- 
nal advantages—and this should mean every 
*ighborhood in all the South. Five dollars for 
.e best letter for this issue; $2.50 each for the 
ree next best. Write to-day before you for- 
t it. 
1 & 
! Prizes in our recent Specials have been awarded 
‘ follows: Canning Special: Hallie Ramsay Con- 
r (please send address), $5; F. F. Brandon, 























Cana, N. C.; Mrs. P. G. Hammett, Stoneville, 
Miss.; Mrs. H. C. Walker, Poor’s Knob, N. C., 
$2.50 each. Dairy Special: Felix Williams, Villa 
Rica, Ga., $5; J. K. Morrison, Grenada, Miss.; J. 
S. Ellis, Indianola, Miss.; Mrs. William Lea, Sel- 
mer, Tenn., $2.50 each. Legume Special: Penn 
W. Worden, Knoxville, Tenn., $5; J. L. Sprott, 
Cherryville, N. C.; J. M. Roberts, West Raleigh, 
N. C.; Lawrence P. Spencer, Swan Quarter, N. C., 
$2.50 each. We thank all of our contributors, 
especially those who did not win prizes. Many 
more articles deserved prizes than got them, and 
we trust all of these writers will be ready to co- 
operate with us in future Specials, or whenever 
they have something to write which may help oth- 
er readers. 


a 
“T have done the best that I could for my chil- 


dren and have the satisfaction to know that I 
never raised a loafer.’”’ So writes an old man in 
a letter now before us. And the man who can 
make such a boast hasn’t lived in vain. 





Why Not Have a Township “Boosting” 
BSERVER” in a recent issue of Wallace’s 
Farmer makes a suggestion that we were 


Club? 
Q ourselves just on the point of presenting. 


He says: 

“We can well learn some useful lessons in 
‘boosting’ from our city cousins. Why should 
there not be booster clubs in the country? 
A township organization of this sort that 
would meet say once a month to consider 
things of general interest to the township 
could in a short time stir up a community 
interest that would do a great deal for that 
township. It would soon become known as 
the best township in the county. The schools 
would be improved, the roads would be bet- 
ter, the farms would be better improved, 
there would be more social life, land would 
increase in value, and everybody would bene- 
fit. It would be a fine thing if the country 
could catch the ‘boosting’ fever that is now 
found in every live Western city.” 

Why shouldn’t your local Farmers’ Union set 
about bringing these things to pass? Or perhaps 
it may be well to have an entirely distinct organ- 
ization. In any case, either through the Union or 
some other agency, farmers in every county 
should set to work to get (1) better public schools, 
(2) some improvement in the roads, and (3) the 
services of a county superintendent of schools 
and a county superintendent of health. There 
are many other things they may work for, but 
these are good to begin on. If you get good 
schools, good roads, and good health conditions, 
you have the foundation right. 

Then with township clubs organized, the next 
step should be to develop healthy competition at 
a county fair. Let some special recognition be 
given the township that has done most for its 
roads; the one that has done most for its schools; 
the one where the greatest proportion of farmers 
have painted their houses; the one where the 
greatest proportion of farmers use two-horse 
plows; the one where the most gasoline engines 
have been introduced, etc., etc. A banner might 
be provided for the winner in each case. 

Certainly, let us organize these township boost- 
ing associations. Call yours the “Jones Town- 
ship Betterment Club,” or ‘‘Progressive League,’’ 
or the “Smith County Development Club,” or any- 
thing of the kind. 

The towns have found the value of organiza- 
tion, now the country must also. 

And we must remember that the towns have 
accomplished things without waiting for every 
other town to organize and co-operate with them. 
That has been one weakness of our farmers’ or- 
ganizations; they have depended too much upon 
gigantic results to be obtained by getting ‘“‘all the 
farmers of the South—or of America—united in 
one solid phalanx,’”’ as the orators and politicians 
have said, and have neglected the golden opportun- 
ities that each local society might have realized 
upon in building up its own township or county. 
It’s all right to get the great general organization, 
but meanwhile let’s not neglect the other oppor- 
tunities. 

Speak to your neighbors and see what you can 
do in your township. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
The Co-Operative Laundry Idea. 





E ARE devoting considerable space in this 
issue to a discussion of laundry wor] E. 
number of our readers are contributing 
hints and helps which will no doubt be of gre 


W 


value to other housekeepers. We wish in Pres 
connection to call attention to the need of co- 
operative laundries in the country districts. Wash- 
ing and ironing clothes is hard work, and there 
are few farm homes properly equipped for it. 
Reliable help is also becoming harder to obtain in 
many sections, and often women who are really 
not strong enough to do this work are compelleq 


to do it, or else pay unreasonable prices for 
work. The housekeeper in town can send 
clothes and household linens to the laundry and 
have no further worry about the business. The 
housekeeper in the country can seldom do this, 
simply because she is out of reach of the laun- 
dry. It seems to us that the establishment of 
co-operative laundries in thickly settled rural dis- 
tricts would be easy and profitable. A very sim- 
ple building would answer, the equipment would 
not cost a great deal, and in most cases all the 
work could probably be done in one or two days 
out of each week. Each housekeeper could thus 
send her clothes, have them done up, get them 
back with very little trouble and pay her propor- 
tionate part of the actual running expenses. The 
cost would not be great. Indeed, in most cases 
it would probably be far less, all things consider- 
ed, than at present. 

We shall be glad to hear of any neighborhood 
that has tried this co-operative laundry scheme, 
and we trust that many communities will go to 
thinking about the matter and see if they can not 
lighten this part of the housekeeper’s labor. 


poor 
her 





An Explanation in Justice to Jacobs & Co. 

y E have received from Messrs. Jacobs & Ca., 
W Managers of the Religious Press Advertis- 
ing Syndicate, Clinton, S. C., an unspeak- 
ably lengthy reply to our articles commenting on 
their reference to ‘“‘planters” and ‘‘farmers”’ in the 
South. It is always our wish to give every mana 
fair hearing in our columns, and while, of course, 
we cannot give up our entire paper to Messrs. Ja- 
cobs & Co. for advertising themselves, their busi- 
ness, and their ancestry, we have offered to be 
reasonable and print anything they may say in 
space equal to that used in the combined articles 
of Professor Massey and the Editor to which they 
object. 

As a good part of their reply is taken up in 
disproving that they are “Jews and foreigners,” 
we may say just here that they are neither— 
though if they were, that wouldn’t hurt. Remem- 
bering that Christ Himself, as well at St. Paul, 
Moses, and David were Jews, and in view of the 
great record of the Hebrew people, the writer 
would be the last man to appeal to class prejudice 
against a race who are almost invariably superior, 
mentally and morally, to their detractors. 

Nor have we any more patience with those who 
would stir up foolish prejudice against ‘‘foreign- 
ers.’”’ Over here in the United States we are all 
“foreigners,” except the red Indians, or else only 
very recent descendants of foreign immigrants. 

It is not surprising that Professor Massey 
thought, in view of what Messrs. Jacobs & Co. 
said, that they were foreigners unfamiliar with 
conditions down here, but he did not intend this 
as a term of reproach. And since Messrs. Jacobs 
& Co. desire it, we are glad to bear witness that 
they are not Jews or foreigners. 

We are also glad to print the statement that 
Messrs. Jacobs & Co. do not “‘control’’ the adver- 
tising in the religious papers in the strictest sense 
of that term. That is to say, editors may refuse 
to run ads that Jacobs & Co. order inserted. The 
whole trouble is, that these editors have not had 
the seriousness of the patent medicine evil brought 
to their attention in a forcible enough way. If 
their readers who are alive to its viciousness once 
get them to study the question, all the church pa- 
pers in the South will take the stand that Messrs. 
Jacobs & Co. say one-third their church papers 
have already taken—that is, they refuse to carry 
any medical advertising at all. The Progressive 
Farmer itself carried some patent medicine busi- 
ness from the Religious Press Syndicate before 
we became convinced that the whole business was 
rotten; the Southern Ruralist is one of the latest of 
the agricultural papers to decide that it would no 
longer stomach the matter, while in the case of the 
monthly magazines, the reform has already gone 
so far that ex-President Roosevelt justly remarked 
the other day that ‘“‘no respectable magazine now 
publishes patent medicine advertising.’’ As a lay 
member of one of our denominations, and a well- 
wisher of all church work and all Christian pub- 
lications, we simply regret to see them hamper- 
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alll licies 
. uence of religion by business po 
Be not even the non-Christian magazines can 
a 
stand for. 
This, how 
Messrs. 
foreigners; they 


ever, is beside the question. To sum 
Jacobs & Co. are neither Jews nor 
do not absolutely ‘‘control’’ the 
i ; d they also 
ising in our church papers; an 
Eenat har did not intend to slander or reflect 
el the small farmers of the South in the ad- 
wrtisement we quoted. " 
We make these statements in justice to them; 
d if they wish to argue further, we shall be 
cad to print any letter of reasonable length that 
g 


they send us. 





Gleanings From a Trip Through South 
Carolina. 





wo HUNDRED dollars per acre for Southern 
farm lands—what do you think of that? 
Down in Marlboro County, S. C., they are act- 
ually peginning to talk of $250 and $300 per acre 
for the choicest farm lands, and a tract of 200 
acres sold the other day for $209 per acre—sim- 
ply as an —— 2 

This is only one of many interesting items that 
[picked up on my recent rip through the Palmet- 
to State, a State that is waking up agriculturally 
as fast as any State in the Union. 
yind enough to say that The Progressive Farmer 
has had more to do with this awakening than any 
other single agency; and whether this be deserved 
praise or not, we are glad to have had any part in 
the forward movement that has enabled South 
(aroina, twenty-sixth in population among the 
States, to become thirteenth in value of farm prod- 
ucts. It’s a record to,be proud of. 

Furthermore, there’s a lot of mighty good farm- 
ing in South Carolina in places where you 
youldn’t expect it. Take the Sea Islands, for ex- 
ample. You have probably thought of them as 
places Where big old-time plantations prevail and 
the more or less reckless tenant farming that has 
too often been associated with our big plantations. 
But this is not the case. When Dr. Seaman Knapp 
went down to the islands once, he came back say- 
ing: “I went down thinking I might teach those 
people something, but they taught me!” It is, 
infact, mainly because of the exceptionally sys- 
tematic and thoroughgoing methods of seed selec- 
tin that these islands have developed such a 
wnlifamous type of long-staple cotton. Every 
fall for years the very best stalks have been mark- 
ed by blue strings, the next best by red, and the 
next by white. Then the cotton from each of 
these classes of selected stalks has been picked 
separately, the seed kept separate, and in this way 
the farmer has planted each spring only the seed 
from the very finest individual stalks of the pre- 
teding season. 

These Sea Islands also grow a remarkably fine 
quality of rice, and I am told that its superior 
quality has been developed in the same way: 
fleaners have selected seed each year from the 
finest plats. : 

‘Five years ago,” said Mr. William Elliott, of 
Columbia, as we drove out to Mr. A. E. Gonzales’s 
demonstration farm, ‘‘I had never seen a silo in 
South Carolina. Now we find them scattered all 
over the South.” 

Mr. Gonzales’s farm, it may be said just here, 
Sone that Progressive Farmer readers would do 
Well to see whenever they are in Columbia. He 
has some fine cattle, the most beautiful collection 
ot White Leghorns you are ever likely to get your 
es on, and general field crops worth your atten- 
tin, especially his alfalfa. 

* * * 

About Columbia are some cheaply-built sand- 
tlay Toads that deserve the consideration of every- 

dy interested in better highways. These roads 

A $300 to $800 per mile, while macadam 
y $ near by cost $3,500 per mile. In general, 

may be said that where sand and clay are 
ow available, your road fund will build or 
oe five miles of sand-clay road for every 

e of macadam. 
eee is a very pretty city—the use of the 
me is at edge is one very pleasing feature—but 
hen fy a loss to understand what possessed it 
tial Se teednan what shou}d have been a beau- 
his aim Spi ugly railroad yards. We mention 
and on, y by way of suggestion to other towns 

ages. No town can begin too early to ar- 


ra 
wd for ample parks, wide, straight streets, and 
nty of shade trees. 


** * 


cheng a our farmers in South Carolina nor 
hey he have given the serious attention 
Move to ive to the organization of what may 
cODle j e€ almost a water-power trust. The 

2 both North and South Carolina have 
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sold their water rights for a fraction of their real 
values; and as if this were not enough, not a few 
Piedmont cities in their anxiety to get inter-urban 
trolley lines have helped the power company get 
charters embodying the most valuable privileges 
——privileges eagerly granted without any return 
to the people. 

We do not yet begin to realize the potential 
value of our water-powers anyhow. The world’s 
supply of coal is limited, very limited; to-morrow, 
we May say, speaking from the standpoint of 
world-history, our coal mines will be exhausted. 
Then we must turn to our water-powers. They 
are everlasting. So long as the rain falls, so long 
their strength remains unimpaired—the one en- 
during resource of our great industries. 

But how fast this resource is going out of the 
hands of the people in whose control it should 
have remained forever! It is indeed a serious 
matter. 

This proposed cottom mill merger may also 
prove to be a serious matter before we get through 
with it. Thus far not much has been done; it 
is mostly ‘‘in the air’ so far. But I confess I do 
not like the looks of things. I am too forcibly re- 
minded of the small way in which the American 
Tobacco Company started, only to become power- 
ful enough later to bully the farmer and bulldoze 
Legislatures. 

The cotton mill merger will bear watching. 

* * * 

South Carolina has not a few leaders who have 
done the State some service in many lines of con- 
structive activity these last few years, but it is 
doubtful if any citizen of the Palmetto State (even 
Governor Blease) has had more attention from 
the outside world these last eight months than 
Jerry More, the Florence County boy, who made 
the world’s record corn yield last year—228 bush- 
els on a single acre. Dr. S. C. Mitchell tells the 
story of a South Carolina Sunday-school boy who 
was called on to say something about the prophet 
Jeremiah, 

“No,”’ said the boy, “I don’t know nothin’ about 
Jeremiah, but I can tell you all about Jerry Moora 
and his big corn crop!” 

A word now about some other big men besides 
Jerry. There is E. J. Watson, who is perhaps as 
untiring a Commissioner of Agriculture as there 
is in the United States, Ira Williams as State Dem- 
onstration Agent is hardly less unceasing in in- 
dustry, and a mighty efficient man. Professor 
Barrow is busy now with his Agricultural Train. 
In the educational world Dr. D. B. Johnson is do- 
ing a monumental work; Dr. S. C. Mitchell is re- 
making the University; President Riggs is a man 
of promise as Clemson’s head; and State Super- 
intendent of Schools Swearingen manages to see 
more as a blind man than some of the rest of us 
see with two good eyes. In O. B. Martin of the 
Boys’ Corn Club work, and Miss Marie S. Cromer 
of the Girls’ Tomato Club fame, the State has 
furnished two efficient workers to the general 
cause. The South Carolina public health work 
has been under the efficient direction of Dr. C. F. 
Williams, but he has resigned because of the in- 
adequate salary. When will our States learn that 
there are no more important officers than the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and the State Health Officer? 
These men should be as well paid as the Gover- 
nor. Their work is really more important. And 
just here it may be remarked that Governo: 
Blease has shown a deplorable lack of sympathy 
for constructive and progressive policies that oth- 
er South Carolinians are pushing to the front. A 
South Carolinian whose work has won him na- 
tional reputation is Dr. Babcock, Superintendent 
of the State Hospital of Columbia. He is a scien- 
tist and an investigator whose studies of pellagra 
have been especially notable. He also believes 
that more attention should be given to the pre- 
vention of insanity, and to teaching the public that 
intemperance and diseases resulting from immor- 
ality are responsible for a great part of the cases. 
An interesting citizen of Columbia is Dr. Edward 
S. Joyner, who was a member of the faculty of 
Washingtorm and Lee University when General Lee 
was President—which reminds one how few men 
who knew Lee intimately remain among us, and 
how diligent should be our efforts now to preserve 
their memories of the great Confederate chieftan. 
Whole volumes have been written about Lincoln, 
but Lee is in danger of becoming a mere steel 
engraving, as Owen Wister has said about Wash- 
ington. 

Of course, no mention of South Carolina’s nota- 
bles would be complete without some reference to 
Senator Tillman. His health is better than the 
general public has been led to believe, and he 
takes great interest in his farming. He has only 
recently prepared a notable paper on cattle-raising 
which we expect to publish soon in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Cc. P. 
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“What's The News?” 




















UBLIC opinion is very much divided as to 
Pp the real meaning of the decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court against the 
Standard Oil Company and the American Tobac- 
co Company. It is believed that the decisions will 
tend to prevent a continuance of the piratical 
methods so often employed by these two organiza- 
tions in the past, but they are not expected to in- 
terfere in any way with their control of the oil and 
tobacco markets. Criminal prosecutions of the 
Tobacco Trust officials are being talked of, but 
there is little likelihood that they would amount 
to anything even if attempted. In fact, the peo- 
ple seem to be steadily coming to the conclusion 
that it is not laws against mergers and combina- 
tions that are needed, but laws which will place 
all corporations directly under governmental su- 
pervision, open their records to the public, and 
compel those responsible for their conduct openly 
to assume that responsibility. Something like 
this idea has lately been advanced by Mr. Roose- 
velt, and this plan, to a certain extent, has 
been embodied in the new laws of New Jersey 
which Governor Wilson has succeeded in having 
passed in that State. 
ss 8 
The fate of the Canadian reciprocity treaty is 
rather doubtful. President Taft is frankly rely- 
ing upon the Democrats to carry it through the 
Senate. The chances of the measure have lately 
been strengthened by the realization that the sup- 
posed opposition of the farmers of the border 
States was largely worked up by the Lumber 
Trust and other equally disinterested parties. 
There can be no doubt that many farmers are 
opposed to the measure in its present form, but 
this is largely due to the feeling that the farmers 
have been asked to give up protection on their 
products while the manufacturers have not. While 
we sympathize to a certain extent with this view, 
we have not yet been able to see just what good 
the American farmer could get out of a tariff on 
the products he raises for export. We believe the 
injustice to the farmer is more apparent than 
real, and that the measure will, in the long run, 
be to the interest of the whole Nation. Hence 
we hope for its passage. Indeed, this treaty and 
the arbitration treaty now being arranged with 
Great Britain seem to us about the best things of 
Mr. Taft’s administration so far. 
s*2s # 


When Porfirio Diaz left the land he had ruled 
almost absolutely for over thirty years, and Fran- 
cisco Madero, the leader of the revolutionists, 
started on his triumphal tour to the Mexican 
capital, a new era began in Mexico. Madero is 
a young man yet, and seems to be a man of 
strength and character. It is expected that he 
will be chosen President at the election to be 
held in October. Senor de la Barra, now acting 
as President, will not be a candidate, 

s- * * 


The Democratic Congressmen, after some pret- 
ty hard fighting, agreed upon a tariff schedule for 
wool and woolen goods. They propose a duty of 
20 per cent upon wool, and duties ranging from 
20 to 50 per cent upon woolen goods. 

es * @ 


It begins to look as if we may have another 
Southern-born President at last! A Washington 
newspaper man who has polled the Democratic 
Congressmen says 80 per cent of them favor the 
nomination of Woodrow Wilson. 

s = & 


The Department of Agriculture estimates that 
this year’s cotton acreage is 4.7 per cent larger 
than last year’s. The condition May 25th is esti- 
mated at 87. 8 againat 82. last year, and a ten- 
year of 80.9. 





A Thought for the Week. 


DAY WILL come when a cannon-ball will 
A be exhibited in public museums, just as an 

instrument of torture is now, and people 
will be amazed that such a thing could ever have 
been. A day will come when these two immense 
groups, the United States of America and the 
United States of Europe, will be seen placed in 
the presence of each other, extending the hand 
of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their 
produce, their industries, their arts, théir genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the desert, improving 
creation under the eye of the Creator, and unit- 
ing, for the good of all, these two irresistible and 
infinite powers, the fraternity of men and the 
power of God.—Victor Hugo (written in 1849.) 
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No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


Chances. 
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are Simplest, Safest and Surest 


Preventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 





DETROIT, MICH.,U.S.A. 








Raleigh, N. C. Starkville, Miss. = 
\. 


A Sewing Machine 
— a, 





That’s what it is—a pocket edition ofa 
sure enough sewing machine. Makes a 
lock-stitch same as a sewing machine, 
and sews delicate fabrics and leather 


harness equally well. It’s the same 
Myers Lock Stitch Awl you've seen ad- 
vertised in The Progressive Farmer for 
$1. We're offering it to you for half- 
price. 


Here’s The Proposition 


We'll send The Progressive Farmer 
one year and the Sewing Awl, postpaid, 
both for $1.50 Send in a dollar for your 
renewal or new subscription, and the 
Aw) is yours.for half-price. 

You had better act to-day—NOW—in 
order to get in on this special offer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





\YOU Need this Book--I’'sF REF 




















WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 

















Corrugated Galvanized Tanks 
100,000 Gallons 


or less for storage of water-oil-other Liquids 

and Grain. Made of Rust Resisting American 

Ingot Iron to last a lifetime. Send for catalog 

A of suggestions and let us quote prices. 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Company, 

1 Atlanta, Georgia 














Every farmer and truck grower needs a copy of 


HERRMANN’S 1911 ALMANAC 


Besides being full of valuable and interesting data for 
farmers and fruit growers, it shows the ;,roper way to 
apply the purest and most efficient Paris Green made-- 
Herrmann’s Hi- Pure Paris Green. You’ll get 
the results you expect. Address, 


MORRIS HERRMANN & CO., 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 











100 YEARS’ 
WORK 


Only One Dollar and Fifteen Cents for Oil and Re- 
pairs. That isthe Record made by the Matchless 


A SHARPLES 
Tubular 
Crgam Separator 


This hand@riven Tubular did 
work equal to 100 years’ service in 
a five to eight cow dairy. Ask us 
y to mail you the illustrated account 
ofthis greatrecord. See the pic- 
tus showing how the 
parts of this Tubular 
resisted wear. 

, Tubulars wear a life- 
time. Guaranteed for- 
ever by America’s old- 
est and world’s biggest 
































separator concern. 
Tubulars have twice 
Eee §8=6thie skimming 
force others 
and therefore skm twice 
as clean. Repeatedly pay 


il for themselves by saving 
Ri) Crean others lage. 
Kit tain no disks. 

. You will not Bred 

iis Until youown a high quality, 
= Wear-a-lifetime Tubular. 
The only modern sep- 
> arator. The World’s 

Best. Learnaboutit now. 

Do you w o try the 

best of all separators? 
You can arrange with our agent for such trial with- 
out making any investment in advance. Why con- 
sider any “‘cheap” separator? Itisn’t worth while. 


Ask for cata- 
log. No, 283 
and free trial. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co. 
“ad PR casa CHESTER, PA. 
cago, Il., San Franci Cal., 
‘oronto, Can: gta mg me 

















bred ho-ses exercising draft horses. and for rural 
mail carriers for one horse ora pair.* Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write for Cat.S. Address 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, Ill. 








SOS ARERR SET ORR 
Nearly a Million Like This 


now in actual use thsoughout the United States 
and Canada, doing every conc~ivabie kind of 
— Let us send you one, it will certainly pay 
you. 


‘ Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 
t Salisbury, N. C. 











Being Dealers, 
we can de 
better for you than agents or commission merchants, 
Reference: any bank in Louisville, We furnish 
Wool Bags Free to our shippers. Write for price list. 


M. SABEL & SONS "245°" Louistille, Ky. 









Keeps ‘flies and all 
insects and pests off 

animals — in barn or pas- 
ture—longer than any imi- 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by Wading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


ys SY in milk and flesh on each 
cow inasingle season, Cures sores, stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses 
SEND $1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 
9 enough Shoo-Fly to protect 200 
cows, and our 8-tube gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Write 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co:, Dept. T 1301 °N. 10th St., Philada. 
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ed that the good dairy cow prop- 
erly fed will not increase in 
weight during the time she is giving 
milk. During the latter part of the 
milking period she will increase in 
weight if given sufficient feed. This 
makes it important from the point 
of economy to reduce and regulate 
the feed so that no large amount 
shall be used for increasing body 
weight during the latter part of the 
lactation period. Of course, the cow 
should be permitted to increase some 
in weight during the last two or 
three months before calving. This 
insures a better nourished calf and 
also puts the cow in condition to 
withstand the loss in body weight 
which generally takes place in a well 
fed, good dairy cow during the first 
6 to 8 weeks of the milking period. 
In good cows that are in good con- 
dition when they come fresh, this 
loss of weight may be quite rapid, 
even when properly fed. Haecker 
found that 15 cows lost an average 
of 49 pounds each for the first week 
and an average of 2 Ibs. per day 
each for the first seven weeks. 

These facts are given for the pur- 
pose of stressing the fact that while 
a good dairy cow may lose weight 
rapidly at the first of the milking 
period, she does not call for excessive 
feeding during the first month, and 
also to call attention to the fact that 
during the latter part of the milking 
period the feed should be so regu- 
lated that no large gain in body 
weight shall be made, if the best 
profits are to be secured. 


[' OUR article last week we stat- 


Convert Roughage Into Milk. 


While the dairy cow is tne most 
economical user of feeds in the pro- 
duction of human food of any of our 
farm animals, it must be remember- 
ed that even the dairy cow can not 
economically use high-priced concen- 
trates that are suitable for human 
food. A bushel of grain, suitable 
for human food, contains several 
times the human food value that a 
dairy cow can produce from it in 
milk. It, therefore, must be put 
down as a fact not to be overlooked 
that the coarse feeds which are not 
suitable for human food are the most 
economical for feeding farm animals. 
It is in her ability to use coarse 
feeds that the dairy cow makes her 
position secure as an economicai 
farm animal. The cow stands first 
in this respect, also, of all farm ani- 
mals. Her digestive organs are 
adapted to the economical use of 
large quantities of roughage. The 
cow, and even the calf, can not live 
long without roughage, which shows 
the importance of this kind of feed 
in feeding cattle. It, therefore, fol- 
lows that the kind and cost of the 
roughage, and the quantity the cow 
can be made profitably to consume, 
are of first importance in economical- 
ly feeding the dairy cow. This rough- 
age may be divided into two classes: 

1. Succulent, including pasture, 
soiling crops, silage and roots. 

2. Dry roughage, including hays 
and other dry forage. 


The Value of Succulence. 


It is a well known fact that green 
or succulent feed is of the greatest 
value in feeding farm animais. This 





applies to all fam animals when 





SUCCULENCE FOR THE DAIRY Cow. 


The Cow Must Have Succulent Feeds if She is to Ppog 
Milk Most Economically—Pas tures, Soiling Crops and Silos. 


(No. 24 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South 
By Tait Butler. 
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consideration. On lands a en 
rather low in value, as throselal 
the South, the succulent teed a 
usually be most economically = 
plied by pastures. But to cia 
dairy cow all the Succulent roy - 
ness she needs the pasture none 
a good one. When on really oa 
pasture it does not pay to feed the 
dairy cow much, if any, erain, but 
there are few such pastures in the 
South. We have given too little 
attention to the growing of Dasture 
plants; the. lands used for this pur. 
pose are too poor and we have not 
yet learned to fertilize Pasture 
lands, and we have almost completely 
ignored the necessity for keeping 
down weeds or non-pasture plants, 
The question, therefore, of feeding 
grain to dairy cows on pasture vill 
be more fully discussed later. 


Green heed in Summer and Winter, 


The growing of crops to bea 
green and fed to dairy cows hat 
ceived little attention in the South, 
because of the labor required and 
the low price of our lands. With 
cheap labor and poor pastures, hor 
ever, it is probable that this method 
of supplying succulent feed should 
be more generally used. These two 
methods of supplying green feed in 
the summer may also be supple 
mented in dry weather by silage. 
One of these three means should be 
used to supply dairy cows with all 
the green feed they will consume in 
summer. We repeat, they should 
have all of these they will eat, for 
they are our cheapest feeds, If git 
en all the greed feed they will eat, 
high-priced grains will not usually 
pay, except in small quantities and 
should only be fed to the extent, to 
each cow, that she can use profitably. 
On most Southern pastures, grail 
feeding will be necessary to the bet 
results, but to the extent this is 
true, just so far are we failing t 
feed our dairy cows most economit 
ally. 
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for the most profitable results, th 
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pasture some dry roughness is profit- 
able, but this is doubtful if all the 
feed can be obtained in the 


reen 
: e without too much labor in 


pastur 

finding it on the part of the cow. 
With silage, however, some rough 
dry feed seems desirable. It is 


sometimes claimed that one-half the 
dry matter of the roughage should 
come from each. If a cow receives 
40 pounds of silage daily, she is get- 
ting about 8 to 10 pounds of dry 
matter in this silage and to obtain 
an equal* amount of dry matter in 
peavine hay: she would need to get 
10 or f2 pounds of this hay daily. 
It is probably true that owing to the 
high price of hay, over the greater 
part of the South, it will be more 
profitable to feed even a larger 
quantity of silage and a smaller 
quantity of hay, although some 
rough dry feed should be used when 
heavy silage feeding is practiced. 
Perhaps some cheaper forms of dry 
roughage may be more profitably 
used, such as corn stover, cottonseed 
hulls or straw; but too large quanti- 
ties of these must not be used owing 
to the large amount of energy re- 
quired to masticate (chew) and 
digest them. 





STARTING WITH SHEEP. 


Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue 
of the Progressive Farmer there was 
‘an article on how to start in sheep 
raising. While your teachings are 
good, I disagree with your corres- 
pondent in advising people to start 
with the common scrub ewes (though 
perhaps these would be better than 
no sheep), for it requires just as 
much feed and attention to take care 
of a ewe that will produce 3% 
pounds of wool and raise a scrub 
lamb as it does to maintain one that 
will produce 10 to 12 pounds of high- 
grade wool and a fine lamb that will 
sommand the highest price. I have 
kept for the past decade a flock of 
breeding ewes, 50 in number, that 
average a lamb and a half, that sold 
at from 5% to 7 cents per pound at 
three months, averaging 85 to 100 
pounds; and ewes sheared on an 
average 12% pounds high-class wool 
that sold from 25 to 30 cents. 

Of course, such stock will cost 
more to start with, but it pays from 
the start, and a few good ewes will 
return as much as twice the number 
of poor ones. It goes hand in hand 
with a great many other things in 
vogue in Dixie. For instance, peo- 
ple are willing to run over from 3 to 
5 acres of land for a bale of cotton, 
when by a little forethought and 
good management that same land can 
be made to produce one bale per 
acre. R. A. PATTON. 





Editorial Comment.--We are glad to 
have-such letters from our readers. 
The presentation of questions from 
different viewpoints is always bene- 
ficial. There are certainly two sides 
to this question of whether the man 
starting a herd or flock will find it 
Most profitable to start with com- 
mon females and a pure-bred male 
or whether he should start with high- 
stade or pure-bred females. It seems 
to us plain that if a man knows the 
business and has the money to pay 
for the better bred stuff it will pay 
to start with the best that can be 
had. If this be not true, then the 
So-called improved animals are not 
improvements over the common stuff. 

But as we stated, there is another 
use to this proposition. ‘Very few 
gil men know anything about 
omg Talsing. This statement may 
om eane our readers, but it is an 
sue ute fact and the sooner we fully 
a ra it, the quicker will we be- 
te he learn the business. Is it best 
“se €arn the business with high- 

ced stock or with the cheaper com- 
mon female stock and pure-bred 














Cole Creamery Co., of Omaha, 


165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


178-177 William Street 
MONTREAL 





Great Omaha Creamery Always 
Recommends Purchase of DE LAVAL 
The very successful and constantly growing David 
Nebr., the general 
manager of which, Mr. E. S. Snively, one of the 
most able and best-known creamerymen in the 
country and for many years previously a Beatrice 
Creamery Co. manager, never hesitates, however, 
to come out ‘‘square and flat-footed” in favor of 
the DE LAVAL when asked for senarator advice 
by patrons and those who would beu»me patrons. 


Mistake Not to Purchase the Best 
Separator, the DE LAVAL 


We have just received a letter of the David Cole 
Creamery Co., in reply toa Missouri dairy farmer 
wanting separator advice, from which we quote 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


(18) 5387 
“Scrub” Cream Separators as 
P , 
Unprofitable as “Scrub” Cows 
Advice of a great creamery concern to its patrons 
All Creameries Recognize Superiority of the following instructive paragraph: 
DE LAVAL Cream Separators “‘We believe the DE LAVAL is the best 
All the big creamery and cream g:thering con- separator made. We feel that anyone 
cerns, with their years of practical separator and wishing to purchase a separator makesa 
cream experience, know the great advantages of great mistake unless he purchases the 
the DE LAVAL Separators in farm as well as fic- best machine on the market. No one can 
& tory separation, and all of them wii'l privately ad- make a success of dairying by continuing 
vise the purchase of a DE LAVAL separator, to use scrub cows. Neitier can he make 
though the competition between them in their own a success of dairying by using scrub sep- 
F business is so hag that aged reluctant to arators.” g 
. openly antagonize the agents and dealers handling Sound Advice to Separator Buyers 
various makes of oth-r separators. That’s the soundest kind of sound «dvice, by the i 


giving of which the David Cole Creamery Co. is : 
savi' g many thousands of dollars to its patrons as 
well as insuring to themselves a better quality 
of cream capable of producing a hizher quality 
of butter, and the results show that monh by 
month they are able to get more and better cream 
by telling the whole truth about separators to any- 
one who seeks it. 


Safe Rule for Cow Owners to Follow 
“No scrub cows and no serub separators” is a rule 
every dairy farmer may wisely apply to his dairy- 
ing, and be certain to derive profit and satisfaction 
from doing so. 

We can’t furnish the cows but WE CAN FUR- 
NISH THE SEPARATOR, and shail be glad to 
supply any desired inform tion regarding the 
“‘World’s Standard’? DE LAVAL. 


29 E. Madison Street Drumm & Sacramento Streets 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 Western Avenue 
SEATTLE 





14 & 15 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 























males? Usually we believe it is best 
to learn with a herd that is being 
gradually built ‘up through the use 
of a pure-bred sire and better care 
and selection. It is cheaper if mis- 
takes are made, and they certainly 
will be made. 

There are other reasons why it 
may be easier to start with common 
females. They are more easily ob- 
tained and cost much less. This is 
important for it must not be forgot- 
ten that many of our people are not 
rich and if they can not start to- 
wards more and better stock without 
much expense, they will not start at 
all. In view of all these facts we are 
not certain that it is good advice to 
insist that our readers should obtain 
high-grade or pure-bred females to 
start in the live stock business. We 
have supreme confidence in the su- 
periority of the well-bred animal, 
but unless any animal is to receive 
proper feed and care it will not be 
profitable, and we must yet learn 
to care for and feed live stock. 

By all means start the growing of 
more live stock and under no condi- 
tion, no matter what you are breed- 
ing for or how you are situated, use 
anything but a pure-bred male. If 
your knowledge of the business and 
your purse will justify, also get well- 
bred females, but start the breeding 
of more live stock anyway. 





Stock Raising That Pays. 


In Southampton County, Virginia, 
a fight is being made for the stock 
law. A friend writing from that coun- 
ty tells how Mr. George W. Wade has 
kept his stock up for the last two or 
three years, given them special at- 
tention and made more money than 
ever before. That is what the man 
who would make money out of live 
stock must do. Good stock, good 
care, good feed, mean good profits. 
And none of these things can be had 
while stock run at large. We wish 
the progressive farmers of Southamp- 
ton success in their efforts to get rid 
of the free range, cattle ticks, hog 
cholera and scrub sires. 








The Joy of the Home 


The entire household revolves around the telephone, Neigh- 
bors, friends, market, doctor and store can be reached im an inestamt 
by the home having telephone service. 


The Rural Telephone 


provides this home necessity and pleasure at very low cost, to pee 
ple who live in the country. 
It is proving a paying investment to thousands of farmera, 
Write, today, for our free book. It tells you how you may 
have telephone service in your home. Address 


Farmers Line Department 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 








oo << smoothly, quickly and economically without 

ap ——_ breaking down or getting out of order. We 
NA SES A make this kind of hay press—3 of them—The 
4 * target ied Royal, Royal Junior and Economy. Write us to-day 

. ; AY x! and let us prove to you that one of these is the 

Lightest Rey one you should buy 

Strongest, KAY Chattanooga Implement & Mig.'Co., 

Cheapest. 








THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and will bale 





Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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INSECT PESTS OF THE HOUSEKEEPER. | 





EXTERMINATING FLEAS. 


Something over a year ago we col- 
lected all the information we could 
find on the subject of exterminating 
fleas and published it. We are re- 
producing herewith a number of sug- 
gestions which we gathered from 
different sources at that time. 

“There is nothing like wool. Get 
pieces of wool direct from the sheep 
and place them in the infested room 
10 feet apart. The flees will get 
mixed up in the wool, thinking it is 
mutton, and their rough feet hold 
them there and they soon die.”’ 

“We had a raccoon in our base- 
ment with fleas. We used strong 
boiling salt water. One application, 
and good-bye fleas.”’ 

“Try fly paper, placing a piece of 
raw beefsteak in center of each 
sheet, and lay around on the floor.” 

“The only way to get rid of fleas 
is to put plenty of sticky fly paper 
around. Fleas, as you probably 
know, like light colors, and fly paper 
attracts them in the most satisfac- 
tory manner.”’ 

“Don’t fail to use pennyroyal oil. 
If it fails, set me down with the 
rest of the cranks.”’ 

“Use a little sassafras oil. It 
may not kill them, but it will drive 
them away.” 

“after being almost eaten out of 
house and home we sent to the 
village and got the air-slaked lime, 
came home and at once sowed it 
thickly all over the barn and shed 
floors, and in the out-houses and 
hog nests, letting it reach well up 
the sides of every place. We sowed 
it along the paths leading to the 
house, and when we reached the 
house we ‘stayed not our hand.’ We 
had torn up and removed every car- 
pet and the floors were, in conse- 
quence all of them bare. We took 
the lime inside, scattering it thickly 
over all the floors. We used the 
rooms as little as possible to save 
our shoes, and two days after the 
‘seeding down’ we loosely swept the 
lime off the floor, leaving a goodly 
quantity about the cracks and crev- 
ices. Then, over the floors, one at 
a time, we poured boiling water, and 
again swept it up; we did every 
room that way, and then we scrub- 
bed the floors and began to use the 
rooms. We even relaid the carpets. 
Of course, the lime was unpleasant 
for a few days, but after we got rid 
of the fleas life was worth living.”— 
Wallace’s Farmer. 





TO GET RID OF BED-BUGS. 


For mild infestations, a number of 
common remedies are quite effective. 
One of the best is a liberal use of 
gasoline. Pour it over the cracks in 
the mattress and about all the 
cracks and crevices of the bedstead. 
Do the work thoroughly and pour in 
sufficient to fill every crack. Wher- 
ever this fluid comes in contact with 
eggs or insects they will be killed. 
The gas is explosive, however, and 
must be used during the day and 
when there is no danger from fire in 
stoves, lamps, or cigar. Benzine will 
serve the same purpose. Kerosene 
will do equally well, but leaves an 
oily condition which is quite unde- 
sirable. 

Where the insects infest cracks of 
the floor and walls of the room it 
may be necessary to resort to meth- 
ods of fumigation. Brimstone burn- 
ed at the rate of a pound to a thou- 
sand feet of space has been used 
with success. The vessel containing 
the burning brimstone should be 
placed in a tub of water or pail of 
sand to prevent the escape of fire, 
and the room kept closed for 24 
hours. 

Sometimes buildings are so badly 


infested that it is necessary to resort 
to fumigation by hydro-cyanic acid 
gas, but this should only be under- 
taken by experienced persons on ac- 
count of the deadly nature of the 
substance used.—S. Arthur Johnson, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





FOURTEEN FLY POINTERS. 


1. Keep the flies away from the 
sick, especially those ill with conta- 
gious diseases. Kill every fly that 
strays into the sick room. His body 
is covered with disease germs. 

2. Do not allow decaying material 
of any sort to accumulate on or near 
your premises. . 

8. All refuse which tends in any 
way to fermentation, such as bedding 
straw, paper waste and vegetable 
matter should be disposed of or cov- 
ered with lime or kerosene. 

4. Screen all food. 

5. Keep all receptacles for garbage 
covered and the cans cleaned or 
sprinkled with oil or lime. 

6. Keep all stable manure in cov- 
ered vault or pit, or use phosphate 
rock freely as an absorbent. 

7. See that your sewerage system 
is in good order. 

8. Pour kerosene into the drains. 

9. Cover food after a meal; burn 
or bury all table refuse. 

10. Sereen all food exposed for 
sale. 

11. Screen all windows and doors, 
especially the kitchen and dining- 
room. 

12. Burn pyrethrum powder in the 
house to kill the flies. 

13. Don’t forget, if you see flies, 
that their breeding-place is in near- 
by filth. It may be behind the door, 
under the table or in the cuspidor. 

14. If there is no dirt and filth, 
there will be no flies.—Selected 





Ants. 

To get rid of ants, which have 
been giving us Southern housekeep- 
ers no end of trouble: Get about 10 
cents’ worth of tartar emetic and 
put in a quart jar with a teacup of 
sugar or molasses, and fill with wa- 
ter and shake well. Then put in tin 
tops or saucers, and the ants will 
surely leave for other parts. I don’t 
know whether they die or only sick- 
en; but they leave, so I am satisfied. 

MRS. J. G. SIEBE. 

Crystal Springs, Miss. 





Cockroaches. 


A powder made by thoroughly 
mixing sweet chocolate and borax is 
said to be very effective against cock- 
roaches. The powder is simply 
spread over the pantry shelves, the 
roaches are attracted by the sweet 
chocolate, but in eating it get the 
borax also, and soon die. An even 
more effective roach food is made by 
mixing 1 to 2 per cent of phosphor- 
us with flour paste and spreading 
the resulting paste on soft bread. 
The bread is scattered near where 
the roaches are thickest, attracts 
them, and kills all that eat thereof. 
Another remedy is to burn pyrethrum 
powder in infested rooms. The va- 
por is fatal to cockroaches.—Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 





A Good Remedy for Burns. 


For a burn on a hand or foot, 
where it can be applied, use epsom 
salts, in saturated solution; that is, 
put in more salts than the cold wa- 
ter will dissolve, and keep the in- 
jured part in it until all pain has 
ceased; then bind with soft cloth and 
kepe wet with the salt’s solution, and 
there will be no fever, sore or scare 
even from a deep burn. I have treat- 
ed many, and always with perfect 
success. 

MRS. H. M. PRINCE. 


WHERE THE GIRL’S EDUCATION 
IS USUALLY DEFICIENT. 


In a recent issue of the Sanford 
(N. C.) Express there is a paper 
read by Miss Louise Temple at the 
county commencement, telling how 
a class of 12 girls in the Jonesboro 
school started out and took cooking 
lessons for themselves. They could 
get only $15 for equipment, but with 
even this small sum they found it 
possible to furnish themselves with 
all that was absolutely necessary. 

We are glad indeed to note the in- 
creased interest in the teaching of 
domestic science of which this ac- 
count furnishes such a fine example. 
No girl should consider her education 
complete until she has had a course 
in domestic economy, and by domes- 
tic economy we do not mean simply 
learning how to cook or sweep or 
make beds. Most girls get some 
training in the details of housework, 
although it must be confessed this 
training is often very meager—but 
there are very few who are taught 
anything of the principles of food 
nutrition, of home sanitation, or 
household management. It seems to 
be the general idea that girls know 
all these things by inherited instinct, 
but it needs only a glance at the 
many over-worked housekeepers and 
the many mismanaged homes to con- 
vince any one that a little training 
here would be of wonderful benefit 
both to the housekeepers themselves 
and to those whose welfare is so 
largely in their hands. 





GET A FIRELESS COOKER. 


We have had considerable to say 
during the last two or three years 
about the fireless cooker and we ex- 
pect to keep on talking about it until 
it comes into general use on South- 
ern farms. Mrs. Stevens is prepar- 
ing an article for an early iS8sue tell- 
ing just how to make a cooker and 
use it, and only two or three weeks 
ago we had an illustration of one of 
the very simplest forms. 

The fireless cooker does not solve 
all the housewife’s problems by any 
means, but it will help to lighten her 
work in many ways. For example, 
a lady writing to the Ohio Farmer 
tells of making jelly in her cooker. 
She started fruits to boiling at night, 
placed them in the cooker and fin- 
ished the jelly in a few minutes next 
morning. Mrs. Etta B. Bryant, of 
Pennille, Ga., writing in the Atlanta 
Journal, says that she gathers her 
vegetables in the afternoon, pre- 
pares them for next morning, and 
while cooking breakfast starts them 
to boiling, then puts them in the 
cooker and leaves them until dinner. 

On Sunday morning, practically 
the whole dinner can be started and 
put in the cooker and the house- 
keeper can go to church and have 
an easy mind as well as a clear con- 
science, knowing full well that the 
dreaded Sunday dinner will be a 
matter of only a few minutes when 
she comes back. It is too often the 
case that for the farm housekeeper 
Sunday, instead of being a day of 
rest, is one of the most trying of 
the whole week. If she goes to 
church, she comes back hurriedly, 
probably bringing a lot of company, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, O 


getting ready an elaborate dinner. 
If big dinners are to be given og 
Sunday—as they should not be,— 
they should be prepared the day be. 
fore, but even a simple dinner can 
be made much simpler and the trip 
to Sunday-school and church much 
pleasanter by having a fireless cook. 
er and letting the meats and Vege- 
tables cook while the housekeeper is 
attending the services. 





IN ONE DAY IT’S $100,000.00, 


How One of the Largest Concerns jn 
the State Celebrated a Birthday, 


Raleigh, N. C., June 7, 1911.—4p 
interesting event took place to-day in 
connection with one of the largest 
concerns in this State. The repregep. 
tatives from different parts of the 
Southern States sent in for one day’s 
work as a compliment to the Secre 
tary and Superintendent of Agencies, 
Mr. Chas. W. Gold, whose birthday 
it was, insurance amounting to 
$100,000.00. 

This exceedingly large amount of 
business for one day exemplifies not 
only the high standing of the Com. 
pany with Southern people, but shows 
the popularity of the Superintendent 
of Agencies with the field force. 
The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Raleigh has a larg. 
er amount of surplus to policy-holderg 
than any other company in this sec- 
tion. 


(Advertisem: nt) 
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112 PageBook 
On Silage Cutters 


It’s your best guide to right Silage-cutting and 
filling machines. Tells about the complete tine 
famous “OHIO” machines—a size and style for yw 
Proves greatest capacity—day after day onone halfina 
cut. “OHIOS” can't blow up or explode, because they 
run on slow speed. Beware of other machines. 

*OHIOS” are built right. 67 years experience is back 


ofthem. Hundreds of 


BLOWER 
SILAGE 

have been in use from 10 to 20 years. Used by 
nearly every College and Experiment Station in 
Amcrica and foreign countries. Book tells all 

facts—the things you want to know. 
Read the letters from farmers and 
highest authorities. Then decide. 
rite postal for the book now. 


SILVER MFG. CO., 
SALEM, OHIO 























Tl Save You 
$25.00 Up 


on my 1911 Split Hickory Auto 
Seat agey Or, 25% saving 
guaranteed on retail price of any 
vehicle. Made to order. 30day8 
road test—2-year guarantee 


Let Me Pay the 
R Postage on Big 

Free Book to You 
Shows 125 styles. Also harness. 
Beautiful color-views. Prices aston- 
ishingly low Write menow. 


H. C. Phelps, Pres. 
The OhioCarriage Mfg.Co. 
Sta.372 Columbus, O, 














and then spends two or three hours 











“Old Hickory” and’ Tennessee's: 











Mean Long Wagon Service 


Over 900,000 owners and their friends know it. 
The good news spreads fast. Records of 15, 
20, 25, 30 and even of 40 years of service are 
common with ‘‘Old Hickory” and ‘“‘Tennessee” 
wagons. And this service with the A/inimum 
Cost for repairs. It's nothing unusual for one 


of our wagons to go 15 years without even 
Tesetting the tires. 


OVER 900,000 SOLD 


on the basis of guality and value. Pay a fair price at the start for one of these famous 
wagons and keep the repair cost in your pocket. See uur dealer in your town if you 
know him or write us and we'll tell you who he is. 


Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Co., Incorperated, Office: 290 West “K” St. Louisville, Ky. 
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The Markets 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 
Middling 16% 
Good Middling ansncenareesemmmnnnnee 16% 
 eehemeenemaememets aT 
——_— 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 


ished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
papent fareie “Cotton Record.) 


Week ending June 5, 





on—Good ordinary-...-..--- wes 14 
Soot a middling ---— ------.-------- 14% 
Middling .---.------ 15% 
Good middling --------~---------- 15% 
Cottonseed (car. lots)—per ton ----.---- nominal 


Cottonseed meal—per ton---------.-- $27.00 


Total sales 547 bales ’ 
Market has ruled quiet but steady. 


Fair demand at quotations, but very 
little offering. 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) 








Fancy. eg 
Prime- 
Machine vicked- 84@3% 








RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 
























































furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 

Ot oe Stock Yards, Richmond, Va. 

Steers, best, per cwt.,--------—------- $6.00 to -... 
medium to good, per cwt.,-—---- 5.00 to 5.75 
common to ay ad OWhisecsacsus he = 4.75 
ers, best, per c weacenencsee-- 5. asus 

age my to good, per cwt.,------ 4.75 to 5.25 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 3.75 to 4.50 

Cows, best, per cwt., --------------—- 4.60 to 4.75 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 4.00 to 4.25 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 2.50 to 3.50 

Oxen, per cwt., 4.00 to 5.00 

Bulls, per cwt., 8.76 to 4.45 

Calves, extra, per cwt.,-------—---.. 7.00 to --.. 
medium, per cwt.,--------------- 5.00 to 6.00 

Dairy cows, per head.-------—----—-_ 25.00 to 55.00 

Hogs, best, per cwt., ---------------- 6.25 to -- - 
good, per cwt.,------------------ 6.00 to ..-- 
sows and stags, per cwt.,-------- 5.00 to 5.25 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,------- aS 
common to fair, per cwt., ------. 3.00 to 450 
lambs, per cwt.,--------------——— 3.00 to 3.50 
spring lambs-..-. --- gocceneseceee 6.00 to 7.00 

CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
D.S. C. R. Sides, packed--..-------. 9% 
. S. Bellies, packed---..-.......... 9% 

D.S. Butts pied 6% 

Butter, creamery -----.......--—-.... 26 

Hams, ehoice 16 

Lard, pure, tierces. 10 

Meal, peari $1.50 

“heal, common s 

Timothy 1.36 to 1.35 
—white 76 
Corn, mixed 75 
Oats, clipped, white 44 
mixed . 47 
—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 65 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds------.... 1.50 
bran, per 1.00 pounds--—--— 1.60 
Corn bran. per 100 pounds----... — 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds -----.. a 1.60 
per 100 pounds.—----—----...- bs 

es, piece: 

Rebun: 70 

New Ties 

Bagging, 2 pound -.-..- 


suiiginielitn wines 6% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent----.--.$5.75 to 6.20 
oo Saete 6.25 
Choice 4.75 














RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Except one considerable shipment 
for export, nothing of special inter- 
est has been in our market this week. 
We have had one small sale of Bur- 
ley and sun-cured tobacco. The chief 
topic of interest has been the decis- 
ion about the Tobacco Trust, the gen- 
eral opinion is that there will not be 
Much change in future after the trust 
has been re-organized. The hot, dry 
Weather has continued all during 
this week with the exception of one 
8Mall shower and practically no 
Planting has been done. What is 
heeded now is a good soaking rain 
—and even with that we are afraid 
the Planting will be considerably cur- 
tailed this year and the crop will be 
late as it is. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
May 30. 
A severe drouth prevails in this 
mt of the country, and there will 
aeinly be a higher level of quota- 
Ons if we do not have relief. 
Old Potatoes, per 180 tbs. in bulk, 


0201-62; Southern new, white, 
+ No. 1, 3.25@5.; No. 
$203.50. $3.25@5.; No. 2, 


. Sweets, $1@2 per basket. 
W Texas onions, 75c.@$1.75 per 





The 


Little Home That Might be Beautiful 











Why is this? 





Look at it for just a minute: 


This is the lesson this picture teaches: 
shrubbery can never be beautiful. 





E HAVE PRINTED this picture before, but the lesson it teaches is one still worth heeding. 
W A neat house, good out-buildings, modern equipment evident- 
ly, and yet it doesn’t look home-like or attractive or cheerful one bit. Many far humbler, 

less well equipped farm places are much more beautiful. 
A glance at the picture will tell why. 
against the landscape, bare, bleak-looking, entirely out of harmony with its surroundings. 
big tree growing near the end of this house, a lawn in front, some shrubbery, a vine or two, the 

picture would be so different that one would scarcely recognize it as the same place. 

That a house without grass or trees or flowers or 
It is a lesson, too, which thousands of farmers in all our ter- 
ritory need to learn. For all these things are within reach of even the humblest owner of a home, 
and by their aid the smallest cottage can be given all the charm of real home-likeness and made a 
thing of delight to all who see it. 
There is no excuse in the South for an unattractive farm home, and yet there are so many of 
them. Let’s get to work and make them beautiful. 


The house stands out in sharp relief 





With a 








crate, white or yellow. Cabbage, 
$1.25@1.75 per crate, N. C. Aspar- 
agus, $1.50 @2.75 per dozen bunches 
for green. Beans, N. C., wax, per 
bushel, $2.25@3; Ga., green, per 
basket, $1.25@2. Beets, $1@3.75 
per 100 bunches. Carrots, $2@2.50 
per bbl. for old; new, $2@4 per 100 


bunches. Cucumbers, 75c.@$1.25 
per basket, No. 1. Corn, $1@1.75 
per case. Cauliflower, 50@80c. per 
basket. Eggplant, $1@1.75 per box. 
Garlic, $4@5 per 100 tbs. Lettuce, 
25@75c. per basket. Leeks, $1@2 
per 100 bunches. Okra, $2@2.75 


per carrier. Oysterplant, $3@3.75 
per 100 bunches. Peas, 60c.@$1.50 
per large basket, large size. Parsley, 
$1.25 @ 2.50 per bbl. Radishes, 
40@80c. per 100 bunches. Spinach, 
30@80c. per bbl. Squash, $1@2 
per bbl. Turnips, $1@1.75 per 100 
bunches. Watercress, $1@2 per 100 
bunches. 

Wheat No. 2, red, 97%c. Corn, 
59%ec. Oats, 42%c. for stanards. 

Butter advanced 2144 @83c.; cream- 
ery specials, 25c. Eggs, firm at 
about 17@19c. for best Western. 





USES OF THE LEMON. 


To remove stains from unvarnish- 
ed wood, rub with lemon juice, to 
which is added a little salt. Lemon 
also conquers ink stain. 

A good furniture polish can be 
made by taking 1 tablespoonful lem- 
on juice and 2 tablespoons olive oil. 

All dandruff may be removed by 
rubbing the scalp with the juice of 
a lemon. 

The lemon sometimes will save a 
doctor to overcome sluggish liver. 
Try taking a glass of hot lemonade 
before breakfast. It is also good to 
break up a cold and cure malaria. I 
do not think too much praise can 
be said of the lemon. 

MRS. W. W. IDOM. 

Lake, Miss. 


A JUNE ENTERTAINMENT. 


The First of a Series of Month ly Suggestions for Parties and 
Social Evenings Prepared Especi ally for The Progressive Farmer 
—tThe Social Side of Southern Farm Life Should Not Be Neg- 


lected. 


we are to make Southern rural life what it should be, we must give 


Ts PROGRESSIVE FARMER recognizes very clearly the fact that if 


more attention to its social side. We must labor to keep alive the hos- 
pitality, charm, and joyousness that distinguished the South before the 


war, 


We must give the young people the wholesome gladdening pleas- 


ures that are the surest means of preventing them from going to towns 
in search of pleasures that too often are never realized, or if realized 
at all, are bought at the ultimate cost of health and happiness and pos- 


sibly honor itself. 
Southern farm life. 


Let us set ourselves to give greater social charms to 
As one way to help, The Progressive Farmer pro- 


poses to print regularly hereafter in each month, some plans for entertain- 
ment, suitable to that month and suitable to conditions to conditions on 


the farm. 


If you can paint in water-color 
paimt wild roses for your invitations 
to this June afternoon or evening 
party. Write this rhyme for the invi- 
tation: 

There’s a welcome warm and hearty 

For you at our June-time party; 

The roses will be there to meet you, 

And with happy hearts we’ll greet 
you. 

Date. Name. 

Use all the roses you can get for 
your decorations. A porch or out- 
door party is quite the nicest thing 
for this time of the year. Therefore, 
if you entertain out-of-doors have 
small tables in convenient places. 
Upon these have vases of roses. 

For your contest have the follow- 
ing ‘Rose Questions’ written upon 
round or oval cards bordered with 
Toses painted in water-color. A sim- 
ple pen-and-ink sketch of a rose on 
a sheet of note paper would do for 
the contest card for each guest. Pink 
or red program pencils to attach to 
each card, cost very little; about 15 
or 25 cents per dozen. They may be 


gotten from any book-seller’s store. 
1. A color, and one who enjoys go- 


The first of the series appears herewith.—The Editor. 


ing around.—Crimson rambler. 

2. A famous French officer.—Mar- 
echal, 

3. What all girls hope to be.— 
Bride. 

4. A fabric, a preposition and a 
precious metal.—Cloth of gold. 

5. The patriotic Frenchman’s love. 
—La France. 

6. A famous artist, or a stylish hat. 
—Gainsborough. 

7. What a girl wishes to be, and 
what she is.—Bride’s-maid. 


8. Grandmother’s favorite. — Tea 
rose. 
9. The white ribboner.—Frances 


E. Willard. 

Serve strawberries and cream or 
June peaches and cream, or ice 
cream and cake. White paper cases 
with covers of paper roses would be 
pretty for serving your sweets. 

A bunch of roses, ‘‘Roses from 
Shakespeare,” a small gift book, a 
small rooted rose bush, cuttings of 
good roses,—any of these would be 
good for a prize for your contest. 
A little silk bag painted in wild roses 
would be a very pretty prize. 

LUCY M. COBB. 
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growers of a bumper cotton crop? 


the top rnarket price. 


Continental 


4450 Engines 


than any other system. 


plants. 
without expense to our customers. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. 










Handling a Bumper Cotton Crop 
Do you realize what an enormous loss poor ginning means to the 


and you see the growers’ profits dwindle. 

But when this crop is ginned by the Munger System the grower gets 
Even though the cotton comes to the gindamp 
and dirty the \i::nger System can turn out a good sample. 


Includes the Munger System 


with Mungcr. Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 


The ginnery equipped with Continental Machinery makes money 
for its owner by attracting business to him by its perfect work. It 
saves him money because it takes less power and labor to operate 


We willingly send our trained men to the assistance of those con- 
templating the erection of new gins or the enlarging of their present 
Our expert engineers will prepare plans and specifications 


Write for our big, illustrated catalogue of Continental Machinery. 
Continental Gin Company 












TISAI 


Add to that a wet picking season 


of Ginnery 
Equipment 


Line 


and Boilers 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N.C. 














tine Farm 


is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., . . Strasburg, Va. 





‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use 


Let US prove & to you 
BRESLAUER. LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, S. C. 











We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphlet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


ting the subject exhaustively. Free 
Braet part , Write for it to-day. 


to all interested parties. 





(Made of Clay) 


The best made, smooth and uniform, high 
grade, everlasting. Write for free pamphlet, to 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR 
WEST POINT, NEW YORK 


via 
Norfolk And New York City 


LEAVING RALEIGH, GOLDSBORO, BEAUFORT, 
AND ORIENTAL, N. C., JUNE, 15th 
via 
Norfolk Southern Railroad, Old Domin- 
ion Line, Hudson River Day Line. 





From Rate From Rate 
Raleigh, N.C. $29.85 Goldsboro, N.C, $29.85 
ilson, ‘** 29.35 Kinston, “29.85 
Greenville, ‘‘ 29.35 New Bern “29 85 
Washington, ‘‘ 29.35 Beaufort, — (' 30.60 
Oriental, ‘* 99.35 Morehead City, 30.60 


Rates in same proportion from all intermediate 
stations. If Pullman is not required to Norfolk 
rates will be slightly less. Rates include Pull- 
man and state room accommodations, and all 
meals enroute to and from New York City and 
hotel (Room only) for 5 days in New York City. 

The party will be chaneroned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace R. Dowell and Miss Flora Creech of Ral- 
eigh, N.C. For complete information, and book- 


let giving details, apply to any agent Norfolk 
Southern R. R., or address 


D. V. Conn, T. P.A., 


W. W. Croxton, G. P.A., 


Pe S. C. Buff Orpingtons—Fertile eggs from large 

buff hens $1.00 for 15; $3.00 for 50. Br. ilers 50 cents 
each, 2 fine roosters reduced to $5.00. A large variety of 
the S. C. Br». n Legh: rns, 75 cents for 15eggs. Beauti- 
ful registered Duroc-Jersey pigs $10; two tor $18; three 
for $25. Mrs. G. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY 
Both combs R. I. Red 


Brown Leghorns. eds. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Black Minoreas. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15; White Orpington Eggs $3.50 
per 15. Also Sunflower seed for sale. 

W. B. SORRELL, Chapei Hill, N. C. 


PRICES REDUCED 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds, remated especially for the 
leter season. Won silver cupfor best disp:ay of Reds, 
Charlotte, December 1910, both combs competing. Exxs, 
exhibition pens, $1.50; choice $1 per15. Fine cockere!s 
$1.50each. Incubator and brooders for sale cheap. 
How I Feed’’ free. MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N.C. 


PRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Muscovy ducks, White African guineas and 
ancy pigeons. Winnersat Raleigh and Char- 
otte. Stock snd 0g s for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 





Best quality 
White and 














S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 


Day old chicks and eggs, also several good 
cocks and hens, and one 40 lb. Mammoth Bronze 


Tom for sale. 
MISS JULIA JONES, - - Tobaccoville, N. C. 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Bred for egg production. Eggs per 15, $1.00. 
Stock for sale 


C. L. Higbee, Greensboro, N. C. 
S. C. Brown Leghorns {2itmors stain) 


heads flock. Fertile e ES. 75c per 15 all summer. 
MRS. BAXTER CRUDUP, - - Jeffress, Va. 


EGGS AND CHICKS 2e:t 2. P. Rocks. 


S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $8, $5, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. | H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ss. C. White Leghorns 

E Ss Reduced to 75 cents and $1.50 per 15 for 
gg rest of season. There is still time to 
hatch winter layers and show birds 
Wm. Battle Cobb, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching 


Now is your chance to get first-class eggs. 
White Wyandotte, White Leghorn. Price 75c. 
per sitting of 15 eggs. 

R. E. CRADDOCK, R.F.D.No. 1, Lynchburg. Va. 
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HOW TO PRESERVE EGGS. 


The Two Most Common Methods Are 
Lime Water and Water-Glass. 


Messrs. Editors: I am asked by 
several members of The Progressive 
Farmer Family to give some meth- 
ods of preserving eggs for winter 
use, so here goes. 
The oldest and commonest pre- 
servative is lime water. A few lumps 
of quick lime are slaked in a large 
vessel of water, and after the excess 
of lime has settled out, the clear 
liquid is poured over perfectly fresh 
eggs in a clean jar. A very small 
amount of the slaked lime may then 
be added to replace the lime which 
will be separated out by the action 
of the air. After a few days a thick 
crust will form on the surface, which 
should not be disturbed, for it pre- 
vents evaporation and excludes the 
air. Lime water preserved eggs will 
keep well and are serviceable for all 
purposes excepting to fry, the yolks 
not holding up well and the eggs be- 
ing apt to become mussy. There is a 
great tendency for the white to be- 
come watery, but this does not ren- 
der the egg unwholesome. They are 
just as serviceable for baking and 
for other purposes as fresh eggs, ex- 
cept that the whites can not be beat- 
en. The great advantage of this 
method is the ease with which lime 
may be obtained, as it is readily ac- 
cessible in the most remote places. 
The other common preservative is 
water-glass. This is diluted with 10 
parts of water, but even greater dilu- 
tion will serve when the eggs are 
to be kept for a short time only. 
The stronger the water-glass solu- 
tion, the less apt the yolks are te 
break when fried. Water-glass gives 
better results than lime water, but 
is difficult to obtain away from com- 
mercial centers. It should be given 
the preference wherever available. 
Water-glass is almost a colorless 
fluid, costing from 85 cents to $1.25 
per gallon, according to locality. 
Stone jars, crocks, or even wooden 
vessels that have wooden hoops will 
make suitable containers. These 
must be perfectly clean and sweet. 
A cool place must be selected to 
store the vessels in after eggs have 
been packed. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that eggs for preserving be per- 
fectly fresh. They should be pre- 
served within 24 to 36 hours after 
being laid. If there is no male bird 


with the hens, so much the better 
It is not safe to preserve eggs whose 
history is in doubt, such ag those 
bought up through the country or at 
stores. By following one of thege 
formulas a fall and winter supply of 
cheap eggs may be had which is ful- 
ly as serviceable for most Purposes 
as high-priced fresh eggs, and which 
will not have that peculiar gtale 
taste so characteristic of shippeg 
cold-storage eggs. UNCLE Jo, 





CHICKEN MITES. 


324 


Messrs. muitors: Some form of oil 
will probably be best in handling 
the chicken mite. Kerosene emulsion 
can be made by dissolving 1 pound 
of hard soap in 1 gallon of boiling 
water, then adding while hot (away 
from the fire, of course,) two gal- 
lons of kerosene. This can then be 
diluted with water at the ratio of 5 
to 1, and the house sprayed. If the 
mites havea very long start, it might 
be advisable to paint the inside with 
crude petroleum, to burn any litter 
that may be in the house and 
take out everything that is mova- 
ble. Not aH the mites will likely be 
destroyed by the first application. 
Keep things cleaned up and go after 
them every little while. 

W. F. KIRKPATRICK. 





A CHEAP LICE POWDER. 


Messrs. Editors: There are, of 
course, some fairly good commercial 
lice powders on the market that are, 
however, more or less expensive. 
Professor Rice, of Cornell Universi- 
ty, recommends a powder which he 
claims to cost only 4 cents per 
pound, made up as follows: One pint 
of carbolic acid, 3 pints of gasoline, 
10 pounds of plaster of paris. The 
first two are carefully stirred togeth- 
er and then the plaster of paris is 
mixed in. It is dried, put through a 
seive, and is then ready for use. Your 
readers will doubtless not want to 
make up so large a quantity, but 
they could use the same proportions. 
Probably a fourth or a fifth this 
much would last 50 hens for a year. 

The head louse, which is different 
from the hen louse, can be success- 
fully handled by greasing the heads 
of the little chicks with most any 
sort of heavy grease, such as butter, 
lard or vaseline. 

W. F. KIRKPATRICK. 

Agricultural College, Mississippi. 








rives—Seven Things Necessary 


“Hope you will soon have some 

articles in your paper on how 
to make cotton in spite of the boll 
weevil.”’ 

Every article on the cultivation of 
cotton appearing in The Progressive 
Farmer during the last five years has 
dealt with the procedure necessary 
to make cotton “in spite of the boll 
weevil.” The way to make cotton 
“in spite of the boll weevil’ is the 
best way to make it when the boll 
weevil is not present. 

At this time of the year the main 
points demanding attention in the 
boll weevil section is frequent shal- 
low cultivation. The crop is planted, 
consequently that thorough prepar- 
ation of the soil and an early-fruit- 
ing variety can not now be obtained 
if they have been neglected. 

The essentials of cotton growing 
are: 


\ CORRESPONDENT writes: 








Raleigh, N. C. 


Norfolk, Va. 


st Fz Press Made. 
$30 HAY PRESS aebolien anesenend: Waite 


for booklet. Watkins Hay Press Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


(1) Fertile and that will make 


GETTING READY FOR THE BOLL WEEVIL. 


Ill.—The Man Who Makes Less Than Half a Bale to the Acre 
Before the Weevil Comes Will Fail Completely After It Ar- 


in Fighting the Weevil. 


from % of a bale to 1 bale or more 
to the acre. This is desirable for 
profitable cotton growing where the 
boll weevil does not exist, but where 
boll weevils are present it becomes 
absolutely essential. The man who 
makes less than a half bale now will 
not make cotton after the boll wee 
vils come. 

(2) Well drained, warm, early 
soils only, should be planted to cot- 
ton. A wet soil is a cold soil, and 4 
crop on such soil gets a late start. 
This well drained, early soil is most 
desirable in any case, but with boll 
weevils numerous, is absolutely e& 
sential. 

(3)Thorough preparation of the 
soil. A well pulverized soil, free 
from clods and grass tufts or weeds, 
will give a better stand, the plants 
will grow off faster and there is less 
danger of getting in the grass if the 
weather becomes unfavorable later- 
The man who allows his cotton to 
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after the weevils arrive. The main 
pints are early fruiting and good 
vel. In the northern half of the 
Cotton Belt the early-maturing, small 
polled varieties may be best; but in 
the southern half, a larger boll, 80 
Jong as the variety fruits early, is 
probably more satisfactory. 
(5) The cotton should be planted 
at that time which would be best for 
that soil and season if no boll wee- 
yils were present—not too early nor 
yet too late. 

(6) Barly, rapid, frequent, and 
shallow cultivation is best with or 
without boll weevils. 








(7) Destruction of the early-ap- 
pearing weevils. This must be ac- 
complished .largely by ‘picking up 
the early-punctured squares and de- 
stroying them. This is not to take 
the place of anything already stated, 
but must be in addition to the other 
measures. Every square or boll with 
a weevil in it, that is destroyed early 
in the season, lesséns the number of 
weevils later when the crop is at its 
best stage of fruiting. If all could 
be destroyed while in the squares 
and bolls as larvae, there would be 
no weevils later in the season. The 
number of weevils that live through 
the winter and puncture squares the 
next summer are few indeed, compar- 
ed with those in the fall, and if the 
off-spring of these comparatively few 
are largely destroyed the second and 
third generations will be less in num- 
ber and do less damage. 

This being the case, the important 
work now is frequent cultivation, so 
as to keep down grass and weeds and 
hasten the growth of the crop, and 
to pick up and destroy all the weevils 
possible and all punctured squares 
and bolls, up to July. 
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(ARE OF THE ASPARAGUS BED 
AFTER CUTTING. 





fow This Summer’s Work Can In- 
sure Good Crops Next Spring. 


Messrs. Editors: Asparagus is gen- 
erally on a ridge, or bed, in order 
that sufficient bleaching may be 
prought about. As soon as the cut- 
ting season is over with, these ridges 
should be cut down by throwing two 
furrows with a turning plow from 
the ridge into the water-furrow. As 
son as this is done run across the 
field with a harrow until the surface 
jssmooth and fine. Shallow cultiva- 
tion should be given these plants 
witil they begin to lap in the row. 
This will not be long, as the plant 
grows rapidly and soon eovers the 
yhole space so that weeds have no 
chance. 

The plant food that is used to 
make next year’s crop of asparagus 
is being stored up in the roots now, 
therefore the proper time for the 
Manuring of this plant is immediate- 
ly after the cutting season. Many 
weople still fertilize the asparagus in 
Winter and early spring. Of course, 
tis manure does good, but it 
doesn’t effect the next season’s 
(top, but the crop of the sea-~ 
on following the next one.. So 
Dply the fertilizer as soon as pos- 
ible after the cutting season is over. 
sable manure is excellent, but some 
Mople object to it on account of the 
Weed’ seed it contains. Commercial 
fertilizer rich in potash and nitrogen 
ould be used—less nitrogen being 
ised if stable manure has already 
deen applied. Apply the fertilizer 
broadcast, and remember that as- 
Paragus is a gross feeder and that it 
fs almost impossible to give it too 
much food. 

The North Carolina Horticultural 
olety at Southern Pines, N. C., 
Pound by experiment that a commer- 

al fertilizer made by mixing 250 
munds nitrate of soda, 400 pounds 
- Phosphate and 160 pounds of 
Uriate of potash, was excellent for 
hag Another formula which 
— found good for asparagus 
ow Containing 7 per cent phos- 
, acid, 4 per cent nitrogen, and 
otyeg potash. This should be 
2,009 at the rate of from 1,500 to 
"y,, pounds per acre. 
age been the one universal 
Bs, but Bo ended for aspara- 
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the asparagus, though enough may 
be added to kill the latter. Salt helps 
to change the unavailable plant food 
stored in the soil to available forms, 
but this may be brought about more 
cheaply and more efficiently by the 
use of kainit. Of course, the brine 
from meat is good in a small way 
for the asparagus bed in the home 
garden. Brine generally contains a 
great deal of animal matter extract- 
ed from the meat, which is of great 
value to the plant. The addition of 
salt only hastens the giving up of 
the plant food in the soil and does 
not actually enrich the soil except to 
a very limited extent. 

Just as the berries begin to turn 
red cut down the stalks smooth with 
the ground and burn them in order 
that they may not become a harbor 
for insects and fungi. If the plants 
are cut before the berries begin to 
turn red, the plant is not mature and 
a great deal of the plant food is 
taken from the roots. If the plants 
are left until they are thoroughly 
matured, the berries drop off, germi- 
nate, and cover the whole field and 
they are very bad weeds, so cut the 
stalks just as the berries begin to 
turn red. L. A. NIVEN. 





SUMMER PRUNING OF APPLES. 


Messrs. Editors: Apple trees which 
are neglected fill up their heads with 
inside branches. These are not only 
useless in themselves for fruit bear- 
ing, but they damage the fruit 
boughs by depriving them of air and 
light, and by taking strength from 
them. All these inside growths take 
away from the fruit-forming capacity 
of the trees, and for that reason they 
should be removed. 

Cut them out freely. Leave only 
such limbs as can be exposed to the 
sun and the free movement of the 
air. Orchardists often hesitate to 
remove these growths, as it general- 
ly looks like cutting away good 
wood, but examination will show 
that they are withered fruit-buds, 
and thut in reality these numerous 
and vigorous little limbs are mere 
suckers,’ differing from the regular 
root suckers only in being on the 
limbs. 

They show, for one thing, that the 
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trees are vigorous. They also show 
thatthe top grafts are more luxu- 
riant growers than are the stocks 
on which they are grafted, just as 
the root suckers show that the 
stoeks are more vigorous growers 
than are the tops. In cutting out 
these head suckers use a very sharp 
tool. Make the cuts clean and leave 
no large parts of the extra limbs on 
the main boughs. Paint all the scars 
with some mixture that prevents de- 
cay. These suckers should not be 
permitted to grow to large switches. 
When trees show the tendency to 
put little limbs in every open space 
in their heads, it will be a saving of 
time, work, muscle, tools and tree 
strength to go over such trees and 
rub off these superfluous shoots as 
they appear. 

In fact, this is the proper way. 
In this way the strength of the trees 
is not wasted, and also the scarring 
of the trees is avoided. Some va- 
rieties, like the Rhode Island Green- 
ing, are prone to this inside head 
growth on some stocks, and it is 
often found that the trees fall off 
in bearing, and the fruits fall off in 
quality, just in proportion to the 
scores of whip-like inside branches. 
Years ago we hesitated to knife the 
luxuriant tops, but diminished crops 
soon brought us to the realization 
of the evil. 

Other fruit trees, such as the 
plum, peach, cherry and quince, 
show the same tendency to run to 
busky heads in some seasons. Free 
cutting out improves them in all 
cases. A. M. LATHAM. 








| LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


Here is one on the best market. 
Write for stencil and market report.to-day 





F. G. HEWITT CO., 


Waahington and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK 














Virginia Cans =~) 


Syrup, Honey, Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Are the ideal containers. N 
breakage in shipping, ‘no’ fermsentenat ‘or 
adulteration of contents, no more second- 
hand, unsanitary packages. Our cans are 
easy to fill, easy to handle, easy to ship— 
and their bright, uniform appearance will 
sell your canned goods. Made in all sizes, 
youfrelgnt. "Wrke TO-DAY vor jwicestve 
4 e TO- ‘or 
‘ans and Canners’ Supplies. sciatic 


Virginia Can Company, 


Dept. P. Buchan 
Ww an, Va. 


Field Peas 


We have on hand a good supply of 
peas —all varieties. The stock is 
en a recleaned and in fine con- 
dition. Write for samples and prices. 









































Morrison Produce & Provision Co., 
Statesville, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed 


I can offer for sale at a reasonable rate, in 
any quantity, good, sound, mature seed with 
or without inoculation. Price $1.50 per bushel, 
or 12%c. per pound, in small lots. Special price 
on large orders. 

J. C. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


SEED, PEAS 


We have a few high Clay mixed Cow- 
peas for sale. Write or wire us for cash 
prices. 


Hall & Pearsall, Inc. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
































BIG MAMMO 


YELLOW SOJA. BEANS 


In-tep sack lots._----.........--- $2.30 
in Silty aack 1008... ...... 5... 2.25 
In one hundred sack lots_...._-. 2.20 


All f. 0. b. New Bern, i. good sacks. 
We still have a few field peas at $2.25 f. o. b. 


BURRUS & CO., New Bern, N. C. 


Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and cok 
lege students. Big profits. Terms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. Write to-day. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga 








BUY THE LOWEST COST ENGINE 


MADE. Lowest fue 
cost; lowest up-keep 
cost} easiest on the ma- 
chine it operates, de- 


livering steadier power than any other gasoline engine,adapting it especially for operating farm machinery, with better results and least waste of 


grain. 


FAVORITE ENGINE. N 
INFORMATION. 
our advice. 


Lowest fuel cost, for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or A 
greatest available power per horse. A slow spe ¢ J : 
cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, port 
o engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU WILL 

1% H. P. to 5% H. P. single cylinder. 
THE TEMPLE PU 


lcohol, and has perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because it delivers 


» hi . Start ier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, is less 
aT ie ee etic, or IS THE POWER CONTRACTOR'S 


6 to 20 H. P. two cylinder. 
MP Co... Manutfactur 





able or traction use. IT 

MAKE A MISTAKE IF YOU DO 
30 to 50 H. P. four cylinder. C 
ers, 416 West 15th St., Chicago, U.S.A. This is our 58th year. 
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State your requirements and get 
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GOOD THINGS TO EAT. 








SOME THINGS “THEY SAY” ABOUT 
FOODS. 


In household affairs, we are con- 
fronted with an astonishing array of 
knowledge of the ‘‘they say” order. 
“They that celery is good for 
the nerves; that water is fattening; 
that in the jar of beef extract there 
is literally ‘‘an ox in a teacup’’; that 
long cooking of starch greatly in- 
creases its digestibility; that fish is 
a brain food; that gelatin, because 
of its ready digestibility, is an excel- 
lent food; that some one of the wide- 
ly advertised breakfast foods must 
be an essential part of the breakfast, 
if ‘calcium salts’ for your bones and 


say”’ 


teeth, and ‘‘phosphates for your 
nerves and brains’ are to be ade- 
quately provided, and that a cake of 
Seeter’s chocolate affords a square 


meal, thus making it possible to dis- 
pense with dining car extravagances 
when traveling. 

The statement that “fish is a brain 
food” can, with the same truth, be 
said of beef, mutton, pork and beans, 
nuts, bread, and any of the foods 
performing the function of tissue 
building. Similarly celery can be cred- 
ited with doing no more for nerves 
than other greens. Under the same 
category comes ‘phosphates,’ the 
magical word in trumpeting the vir- 
tues of certain breakfast foods which 
always contain ‘‘phosphates in large 
proportion.” Let it be understood, 
then, that the diet of the average 
normal citizen will contain a full 
quota of phosphates and there need 
be no anxiety in this direction. 

Equally imposing are the ideas re- 
lating to the food values of beef ex- 
tract and gelatin. As a matier of 
fact, beef extract contains but a trace 
of tissue-building and heat and en- 
ergy-giving materials. It does help 
to remove effects of muscular fa- 
tigte, and is valuable in that it does 
rouse the appetite. It is for this 
quality, then, as a flavoring agent, 
that it should be especially used, not 
as a substitute for meat, eggs, and 
other strength-giving foods. 

Gelatin can lay not the slightest 
claim to tissue-building power. There 
is for it usefulness in another direc- 
tion, but when one considers that, by 
weight, 1%4 parts of dry gelatin, will 
“set” 98% parts of liquid, the food 
value of the quantity of gelatin eaten 
at a meal must be negligible. Like 
many breakfast foods its chief value 
will lie in the sugar and cream serv- 
ed with it. * 

To the traveler who will have her 
lunch of milk chocolate, let it be 
suggested that there be added bread 
or crackers. Then more good will be 
derived from the chocolate, which, 
served alone, is too concentrated a 
food. 

That “water is fattening’? would 
have its explanation in the fact that, 
drinking water freely, enables the 
chemical changes of digestion to oc- 
cur more rapidly and more com- 
pletely. This, then, means that, by 
larger use of water, one derives 
greater value from the food eaten.— 
Inga M. K. Allison, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 





THREE HONEY RECIPES. 


Honey-Gems.—Two quarts flour, 3 
tablespoonsful melted lard, % pint 
honey, % pint molasses, 4 heaping 
tablespoonsful brown sugar, 1% lev- 
el tablespoonsful soda, 1 level tea- 
spoonful salt, 1-3 pint water, % tea- 
spoonful extract vanilla. 

Heney-Jumbles.--Two quarts flour, 
3 tablespoonsful melted lard, 1 pint 
honey, 4% pint molasses, 1% level 
tablespoonsful soda, 1 level tea- 
spoonful salt, 44, pint water, % tea- 
spoonful vanilla. 

These jumbles and the gems im- 


mediately preceding are from recipes 
used by bakeries and confectioneries 
on a large scale. 

Honey-Cake or Cookies without 
sugar or molasses. Two cups honey, 
1 cup butter, 4 eggs (mix well); 1 
cup buttermilk (mix); 1 good quart 
flour, one level teaspoonful soda or 
saleratus. If it is too thin, stir in a 
little more flour. If too thin it will 
fall. It does not want to be as thin 


as sugar-cake. I use very thick 
honey. Be sure to use the same cup 
for measure. Be sure to mix the 


honey, eggs and butter well together. 
You can make it richer if you like 
by using clabbered cream instead of 
buttermilk. Bake in a slow oven, as 
it burns very easily. To make the 
cookies, use a little more flour, so 
that they will roll out well without 
sticking to the board. Any kind of 
flavoring will do. I use ground or- 
ange-peel mixed soft. It makes a 
very nice ginger-bread.—Maria Fra- 
ser. 








Light Sugar Cake. 


One cup granulated sugar, 1 cup 
yeast, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 cup 
mashed potatoes, 1 cup lard and but- 
ter (mixed), 3 eggs; flour enough to 
make a dough, not too stiff. This 
dough can be used for doughnuts, 
potato puff and sugar-cakes. 

MRS. JAMES BLAKLEY. 

Winston, N. C. 





Cereal Coffee. 


Three cups wheat bran, 2 cups 
meal bran, 1 egg, 1-3 cup molasses; 
mix well by rubbing through the 
hands; parch a very dark brown. 
Use 1 tablespoonful for a cup of 
good coffee; set to boil in cold 
water, boil 20 minutes. A little but- 
ter prevents boiling over. This is a 
well tested recipe and superior to 
the cereal preparations standing on 
the store shelves so long. 

MRS. M. MAXWELL. 





A Pretty Dessert. 


A pretty dessert served at a veg- 
etarian dinner last summer was 
made by forming circles of boiled 
rice on little fruit plates, piling up 
strawberries in the center of each, 
and pouring over it a ladelful of 
pineapple juice well sweetened with 
sugar. All the ingredients were ice- 
cold, and the dish proved ag refresh- 
ing as it was delicious.—Woman’s 
Homs Companion. 





Rhubarb Recipe. 


For a breakfast dish, rhubarb is 
delicious, especially when prepared 
in this way: Wash and cut the stalks 
into tiny pieces, without removing 
the skin, and place them in a porce- 
lain baking-dish. Sprinkle plenty of 
sugar over them; cover closely and 
bake until very tender. Not a drop 
of water is needed during the cook- 
ing. For those who do not care for 
the taste of rhubarb, but realize its 
value in the spring diet, a little 
orange juice may be squeezed over 
the fruit when it comes from the 
oven.—Harper’s Bazar. 





If I had been taught through in- 
telligent direction the love and care 
of the home and children, it would 
have been of far greater importance 
to me than all the higher mathemat- 
ics I ever had. That Knowledge is 
gone long ago because no use was 
found for it in my life as a woman. 
Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap. 





“The sin of stuffiness,’’ the Youth’s 
Companion calls it, and the phrase is 
a good one. Let the air and sun- 
shine into the house. Every room 
should have a little sunshine some- 
time during the day. 
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A great many of our readers order all their magazines q 
through us. 

We secure rock bottom prices from all the leading publishers 

If you wish any magazine or paper not included in the 
list, ask for our rate on same. 

The following are good for both new, renewal and extension 


to present subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer and the other 
publications. 
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Farm Paper Clubs 


CLUB No. 1. ‘CLUB No. 5 





The Progressive Farmer - - #100) Our The Progressive F Pa 
Breeders Gazette - - - - - =e American Thresherman. -- dhe 
rice . . 
——— [ae 
$2.50) $17 $2.00) $i.su 
CLUB No. 2. CLUB No.6 
The Progressive Farmer - - $1.00) Our ; oe 
National Poultry Journal - - £0 | Clu Southern Frait Grower” >. (0) mr 
ears -- - «= rice ie E 0 
| $1.25 National Poultry Journal - ‘59 Price 
$1.25 J aa a $1.25 
CLUB No. 3. CLUB N 
The Progressive Farmer - - $100) Our . a 
American Swineberd - - -  .60/Club The Progressive Farmer - - $109 Our 
Pig Feeders Manual - - - - Price Reliable Poultry Journal - - 50 | Ch 
—— | $1.25 —— ae 
$1.75 8150) sirae’ 
CLUB No. 4. CLUB No.8. 
The Progressive Farmer - - $100) Our The Progressive Farmer - - $1 
Hoard’s Dairymen - - - - 1.40 a Southern Good Roads - - - “- bint 
—— / Price _—. 
$2 00) $150 $2.00 sae 








Metropolitan Weeklies 


CLUB No. 9. CLUB No. 12. 


The Progressive Farmer - - $1.00) Our The Progressive Farmer - - $100) Our 

Tri-Weekly Constitution - - 100 | Club Richmond, Va , Times Dispatch 1.0¢ | Chub 

National Poultry Journal - .50}Price —— | Pric®: 
— | $1.50 $2.00) $1.50 
$2.50) 


CLUB No. 13. 


CLUB No. 10. The Progressive Farmer - - $1.00 
Columbia, Weekly State - - 200 
The Progressive Farmer - - $1.00) Our American Swineherd - - - 50 
Kansas City Weekly Star - - 25 | Club National Poultry Journal - - _.50 
National Poultry Journal- - .60}Price ——— 
reget a $4.00 

$1.75 J 


CLUB No. 14. 
CLUB No. 11. wales 


: The Progressive Farmer - - $1.00 
The Progressive Farmer - - $1.90) Our Charleston Weekly News- -  2.00| Oo 
Memphis Wkly. Com’rl Appeal .50 | Club Americar Swine berd - - 60 
National Poultry Journal - - -50 teeny National Poultry Journal- -  .t0 
—— 2 
$2.00 


Magazines and Books 
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The Progressive Farmer - - $1.00] Our The Progressive Farmer - - $100] Our 

Book, Fertilizing for Profit - "soletub | TseHouewife- - -- - - Pec 

National Poultry Journal - - 60 Price Sterling Silver Thimole - - 60 $1.25 
—— | $1.25 $2.00 








CLUB No. 19. 


o The Progressive Farmer - 
ur McCall’s Magazine - - 


One Pattern- - - - - - 





CLUB No. 16. 


The Progressive Farmer - - $1.00 
Everybody’s Magazine- - - 150|Club 












































—— | Price C+. oc ; 
2.50) $2.00 Housewife l 
#210) 
CLUB No. 17. 
Pa svotueastve Farmer - - $1.00 CLUB No. 20. 
Success Magazine - - - - 1.00] Our i - - $1.00) Our 
The Housewife ----- collab grep oeressize Farmer. PO] 
Pair8InchShears - - - - .50{Price fHonsewite - --.---- - 
—— | $2.00 ae 
$3.00 $2.50) 























Add The Youth’s Companion to any of these Clubs for $1.75 
extra or The Ladies Home Journal or Saturday Evening Post 
for $1.50 extra. 


Think twice before you pass Club 18. 
new to you, we reccomend it. 

These are splendid offers, you want one of these Clubs. 
Send us your order at once. 

Remember, if these Clubs don’t include just the papers you 


want, make up your own Club and we will make you alow price 
on it. 























If The Housewife is 
























































The Progressive Farmer 
Raleigh, N. C. Starkville, Mis 
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PRACTICAL HOME CANNING. 





How to Proceed When You Use Glass Jars—Kill the Germs of 


Decay and Your Fruit Will Keep—A Valuable Time Table. 


By Hallie Ramsay Conger. 


WANT TO tell the readers of 
, The Progressive Farmer of my 
simple but never-failing method 

of canning fruit and vegetables. 

“It is certain that the most im- 
portant thing about canning is never 
to lose sight of the fact that the 
various germs of fermentation are 
the cause of fruit not keeping. 
Therefore I regard everything as 
literally covered with these enemies 
and treat it accordingly, as you will 
see later on. 

To begin, every jar and top is put 
away scrupulously clean after being 
well dried and sunned. They should 
be stored in some convenient, out- 
of-the-way place, with tops on, until 
needed the coming season. 

When the fruit is brought to the 
kitchen, each piece is carefully gone 
over, and any unsound fruit or over- 
ripe vegetables are not used. The 
small fruits are washed in cold wa- 
er, while large fruits like peaches 
nd pears are only peeled. Now I 
have a fire and plenty of boiling wa- 
sr in the kettle. About the num- 
her of cans to be used are placed on 
he table, tops taken off, placed in 
2 clean saucepan, covered with cold 
yvater and put on the stove to boil 
lat least 30 minutes. The fruits or 
egetables to be canned are now put 
over the fire in a large kettle, which, 
of course, is scrupulously clean. This 
s allowed to boil (hard) for the 
equired number of minutes, accord- 
ng to the table below, with or with- 
but sugar as desired. While this is 
aking place the jars are* rinsed in 
arm water and placed in a dishpan 
nithe range with about 2 inches 
warm water in the pan to keep 
e jars from cracking as they are 
ied with the hot fruit. The heat 
om the fruit sterilizes the jars. Now 
e at hand a small vessel of boil- 
ig water in which to dip for a mo- 
hent each rubber just before placing 
m the mouth of the jar, and thus 
erilizing it. The next things need- 
f are a fork, jar filler and some- 
hing suitable for dipping up the 
bntents of the kettle. Sterilize each 
these by dipping in. boiling water 
r&@moment just before using. If 
@ material is such as may be put 
tthe jars quickly, I fill five or six 
atime, placing a small quantity in 
ach until all are filled, thus allow- 
g the jars to heat up gradually and 
oid the danger of breaking any. 
ill to overflowing, dip a new rub- 
in the boiling water with the 
rk, using your hand as little as 
bssible. With the same fork take 
P. One of the tops and place over 
8 jar, only letting your hand touch 
8 Outside of the top. Under no 
cumstances mop off the top of the 

or allow your hands to touch it. 

Tew down top tightly and repeat 

ntil all are filled. Set aside and 

ter they cool slightly go over all 
bain and see that the tops are real- 

Screwed down tightly. At this 
me turn each jar over on the side 

yOu are using screw-top jars) 

Md see if they are tight. If they 

© Not tight, use a little sealing wax 

Paraffine at the point where the 

Kk appears. 

Set away in a dark, cool closet; 
Subject to sudden changes of 

mberature, or in a dry, dark cellar. 

Bht and heat favor fermentation 

Go therefore to be avoided. 
€ver have to re-heat any of my 

~~ vegetables, and to have a 

*8poll is too rare to be consider- 

» nd T fill about 150 cans every 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Bach Season I use all new rubbers 








and a few new tops to replace any 
that look doubtful. 


Time Table. 


Cherries, blackberries, raspberries 
and whortleberries—boil 6 minutes. 

Strawberries and gooseberries— 
boil 8 minutes. ; 

Peaches, pears and quinces—(un- 
til soft) 8 to 15 minutes. 

Tomatoes—15 to 20 minutes. 

Tomatoes and corn together (to- 
matoes 1 part, corn 2 parts)—15 
minutes. ; 

String beans—string and snap and 
boil in kettle for 15 minutes, cool to 
handle and pack in jars, then fill to 
overflowing with cold water, put tops 
on loosely and place in boiler with 
cloth or board urder jars. Fill the 
boiler with cold or warm water until 
it comes half way up the jars and 
boil for 114%4 hours. Remove lid from 
boiler, lift each top, put on sterilized 
rubber and top and screw down 
tightly and let boil 5 minutes more. 
Then set off to cool in boiler. 

Follow these instructions and your 
fruit and vegetables will keep for 
years. In the five years I have used 
this method I have lost but four 
cans, all beans, and two of these 
were two years old. I have recently 
used peaches and string beans that 
were three years old, tomatoes that 
were two years old, all as good as 
the day they were put in the jars. 





ONE WAY TO PRESERVE FRUIT. 


The fruit season is at hand and 
the following method of preserving 
has been helpful to me: 

The larger fruits, such as pears 
and peaches, require a pound of 
sugar to the pound of fruit. Fruits, 
such as the berries, have more juice 
and % of a pound of sugar is suffi- 
cient for a pound of fruit. in either 
case the method of preserving is 
about the same. 

Mix the prepared fruit with sugar, 
in an enameled or earthen vessel. 
Let stand over night or from early 
morning till late afternoon. Take a 
spoon or small strainer and lift the 
fruit into another vessel. Put the 
juice over a gentle fire and let boil 
5 minutes. Stir frequently, now put 
the fruit into the juice and let it 
boil until done or until it has a 
clear look. This is a very few min- 
utes unless the pieces are large. 

If berries are used, boil the juice 
10 or 15 minutes. This is neces- 
sary because the fruit juice is thin. 
If pound for pound of sugar and 
fruit had been used, the juice would 
be thick enough with little boiling, 
but the preserves would be nearly all 
juice. When done, don’t wait until 
cold to put in jars. Put it into the 
jars while hot and seal. 

When this method is used the 
fruit is not tough nor the juice too 
thick. MRS. PAUL H. NANCE. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Where Training is Not Needed? 


A Baltimore lady marvels that in 
an age of specialists, ‘only in two 
walks of life is it considered that pro- 
ficiency is unnecessary: the church 
and the kitchen. Any person of col- 
or who has ever seen a stove will 
nonchalantly undertake to provide 
meals more or less uneatable for a 
large and dyspeptic family, and the 
most world-weary sinner is received 
without any probation or purgation 
whatsoever into full membership in 
whatever section of the body of 
Christ he may elect to honor.’’—Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 


DO YOU USE HEADACHE POW- 
DERS? 


Government Experts Say They Are 
Dangerous, and Sale Should Be 
Prohibited. 


Alarmed by the number of deaths 
in different parts of the United States 
directly caused by the use of head- 
ache powders, Director Wiley, chief 
chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has started an investigation. 
Dr. Wiley is of the opinion that 
every headache powder is a danger 
and that something should be done 
to prohibit their sale except on the 
prescription of physicians. Every 
powder made, he declared, contains 
ingredients which are dangerous, 
particularly to people suffering from 
weak hearts. 





The principal objection to the 
people who are always looking for 
trouble is that they are never satis- 
fied with it when they find it.—Phil- 
adelphia Record. 
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A GOOD CHEAP FLY POISON. 


Good Housekeeping says: ‘‘Use 1 
teaspoonful of formalin or formal- 
dehyde to 4 or 5 of water; put ina 
plate or saucer, with sugar about 
the edges, or sponge cake crumbs. 
Renew water often as it dries out 
and renew two or three times a week 
the whole solution on clean plates.”’’ 

Another.—‘‘Dissolve 2 drachms of 
bichromide of potash in 4 ounces of 
water; add a little sugar and put in 
shallow dishes for flies to drink.’ It 
is not dangerous to human life but 
does make lots of ‘‘good flies’’ soon. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 





Look Ahead a Little. 


If you want an early breakfast, 
make up your biscuit over-night, put 
dough in a cool place and you will 
find your biscuits excellent and save 
time. 

Gathering vegetables over-night is 
an excellent plan and saves skirts 
getting draggled next morning. 

ANNIE E. COMBS. 








FARMERS’ 





EXCHANGE 





cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks 
one year, $1.25. 
as separateword. 


In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stoek—whatever our readers want 

to sell, buy or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 

18 cents;three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 

Each word, number or initial, including each initial in your address, counts 
Count carefully and send cash with ord 


order. 





Soja beans $225 per bu. E. Adams, Middle- 
own,N C. 


For sale—Nicely marked, 


pure-bred setter 
pups. 


Rosedale Steck Farm, Jeffersonton Va. 





Fine Setter pups for sale cheap. 


Robt. L. 
Whiteside, Lattimore, N. C. 





Fox Hound pups forsalecheap. John L. Hol- 
land, Route 1, Carrsville, Va. 


Fine extracted honey. Sample for stamp. 
William Null, Demopolis, Ala. 








Capping Steels—We manufacture them. Aca- 
demy Shops Co., Eufola, N. C. 





Indian Runner ducks—one drake and four 
ducks for $5 Box 114, Maxton, N. C. 





Wanted — To exchange 20-horse engine for 
auto. H. Eugene Fant, Seneca, S. C. 





Indian Runner duck eggs, 13, $1; 40, $2.50. 
James T. Miller, Hickory, N. C., Rt. 3. 





Crazy Jane sweet potato draws, $1.75 per 1,000 
Arthur W. Perry, Youngs Island, S C 





For sale—Two milk cows, fresh in milking. 
A idress A. D. Atkinson, Archer, N. C. 





Full Blood Fssex pigs 2 months old, $6; 8 
months, $10. D. Moore, Warsaw. N. C. 





For salo—Red Poll bull, registered Berkshire 
boar and gi‘ts. Walter Taylor, Stovall, N. C. 





Edible peanuts, selected farmers stock, $5 per 
88 lb. bag, cash W. R. Cowper, Gatesville, N C. 





For sale—Half my Fishel White Wyandotte 
hens $1.0 each. J. A. Daniel, Mocksville, N. v. 





Wakefiel! Farms, Charlotte, will sow 10 acres 
pure bred cabbage seed. Plants ready in Novem 
ber. 





I offer, f. o. b. Smithfield, N. C., seed cow peas 
Yd per bushel. W. M. Sanders, Smithfield, 





Wanted—To buy beeswax and scrap brass, 
copper, lead zinc and tinfoil. H. Eugene Fant, 
Seneca, S C 





Fure bred Fox hound puppies, five dollars 





each, two Or more four dollars. F. B. Floyd, 
Tarboro, N. C. 

Wanted—Position as manager, Oct. 1, 1911, by 
practical and scientific farmer. H. E. Long, 


Wenonda, Va. 





Red Duroc Jersey boar, registered. Two 
years old last October. Price $25. S. A. Marvin, 
White Hall, S. C. : 





For sale—Seven registered Berkshire pigs, 
eight weeks old $7.50 each W. E pley, 
Valle Crucis, N. C 





For sale—100 acres fine farming land. Write 
for particulars. Mrs. Julia Campbell, Bath, 
teaufort Co., N. C 





For sale—Herd of pure bred and grade Jer- 
seys; milk wagons, bditles, etc. Cottage Grove 
F.rm, Greens >oro, N. C 





For sale—Few S. C. Buff Leghorn cockerels 
sired by prize winner, $2 50 each. I. W. Woolley, 
koute 4, Charlotte, N. C. 





For sale—Iron peas, $2.25. All ct:er kinds 
$2. Odelivered. big lot, fime stock G.A John- 
sen & Bro., Grifton, N. C. 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice new 
40 pound feather beds at $10 The Stokes Furni- 
ture Co., Burlington N. C. 





“Registered Berkshire pigs of the best breed- 
ing. prices reasonable, Satisfaction guaranteed- 
J. W. Adams, Addison, Va.” 





Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating. recleaned, and well sacked. Sam- 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. Also uy 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, and sows in 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registered 





Essex boar. Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 
cheap. J.E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 





For sale—A pure bred registered Guernsey 
Bull, 2% years old. Pedigree furnished, $100. 
J.M Ashley, Fairmont, N. C. 





Potato slips for sa!e at $1.25 per 1,000. 
of 10,000 and over $1 per thousand. 
“ once for early plants. W. J. D 

u 


In lots 
Send order 
eal, Maiden, 





Wanted—Woman to cook, wash and iron for 
four adults, in country. Good, permanent home 
jor, right woman. 8B. O. Townsend, Raynham, 





Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes for July 
planting. Cleared $255.00 per acre in oats and 
potatoes. Price $1.75 per bushel. W. P. Harris, 
Uwings, S. C. 





gags for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, Hamburg, 
B Rocks, 15, $1.00, Cornish Indian game, 15, 
$1.25, Mammoth Pekin, 13, $1.00. Mrs. Geo. Sut- 
ten, Calypso, N. C. 


Until August first, bargain sale crushed oyster 
shells for poultry. 100 Ibs. 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000 
$4 They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 








Berkshire pigs from choice registered stock; 
splendid individuals, weighing 50 pounds at ten 
weeks old. Prices reasonable. W.D. Dickin- 
son, Burkeville, Va. 





.Wanted—Position as farm superintendent in 
Piedmont section North Carolina by man ex- 
verienced in this line of work. Address “G’’, 
care Progressive Farmer. 





Partridge Wyandottes and Indian Runner 
ducks. Eggs, $1.50 per 15, and $1.00 per 12 after 
June Ist. Breeding stock for sale in the fall. 
P. S. Powell, Charlotte, N. C. 





Valley Cottage Farm—T welve registered Berk- 
shire sows, farrowed by two large short-nose 
boars. April litters. Pigs $6.50 each; no akin. 
Carter Townley, Red Hul, Va. 





Eighteen White Leghorns from our breeding 
pens for sale at $1.25; Young’s strain. Leghorn, 
Red and Ancora eggs, $1 per setting. Red and 
White Poultry Yards, Stanley, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants for immediate shipment, 
$1.75 per 1,000. Tomato plants, ‘Livingston’s 
Beauty,” $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 for $15. Write for 
catalogue. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 





Peas for sale.—Whippoorwills, $2.10 per bus. 
Clays, $2.25; Blacks, $2.35; Mammoth Yellow Soy 

ans, $2.40. All F. O. B. our station, good stock. 
Hickory Milling Company, Hickory, N. C 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and ¢- 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turner & 
Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 





This year’s breeders cheap, to make room for 
growing stock. Pure-bred S.C. W. Leghorns, 
large, vigorous birds. Wyckoff and Blanchard 
strain. Little England Farm, Hampton, Va. 





Summer sale of 100 Minorca hens, 100 Anconas, 
50 White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 25 Lang- 
shans, 25 Reds and Wyandottes. Send for free 
price list of eggs. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Cabbage, lettuce, parsley, egg plant, pepper, 
cauliflower, sage and prize-taker onion plants, 
asparagus and rhubarb roots, horseradish sets 
price list free. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C 





Pure bred Holsteins two heifers, and one bull 
calf from heavy milking dams; registered and 
transfered to you for $275. Who wants them? 
Some buli calves very cheap. Jones & Loomis, 
Newport News, Va. 





Stallion for sale—Handsome dark Chestnat 
stallion; thoroughbred raciug stock, 5 years old; 
sound, kind, gentle fearless, 16% hands high, 
full pedigree, fiae shape, weight 1150 pounds. 
bentucky bred. Thoroughly acciimated. Wortn 

; price Victor Phonograph and 100 
records, perfect order. Cost $100. Price $30. 
Accounts collected anywhere. A dress Fidelity 
Credit Co., Richmond, Va. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE. 


105-Acre Farm Near Ratlroad 








WHERE TO BUY THE BEST LIVE STO 








THE PROGRESSIVE FapR 














Only $500 Cash Needed 
This is an opportunity for an energetic man to make a 
little fortune; wood and timber will more than repay 
the purchase price; land is mostly level, soil good loam; 
in prosperous neighborhood, convenient to school and 
church; only 11-2 miles to railroad; 4-room cottage, 
ae shed and storehouse; owner cannot occu y. Price 
$1,000, half cash. Further details and traveling direc- 
tions to see this and hundreds of other good farms in 
North Carolina, Virginia and other eastern states, page 
sah eter s ee Suoeue No, 34. Copy free. Station 
E. A. OUT, 517 Lithia Ave., Greens- 
Sere, N.C. 


FARM LANDS 


If you want to buy a farm, buy it in South- 
west Georgia, for this portion of the country is 
coming to the front in great shape. These lands 
are yet cheap, but prices are advancing all the 
time. People from the Carolinas are buying 
South Georgia lands almost every day. Write 
us for land list. 

M. T. LEVIE & SON, 


P.O Drawer 57. Montezuma, Ga. 








Southwest Georgia Farm Lands 


FOR SALE in tracts from eight to en theu and 
acres. Prices right, health good, best roa sin 
the South. Winters short and mild; good breeze 
in summer; regular seasons. Land is level and 
easy to cultivate. Produces from 39 to 90 hush- 
els of oats, and as high as 50 bushels of wheat 
per acre this year. Best of cotton ard fruit 
lands. Come, see, and be convinced. Write us 
at once. & G. W. ANDREWS, 

Planters ‘Bank Bidg., Americus, Ga 


Carroll County, Maryland, Bargain 
Only $500 Needed 


Bepesialiy © + nal to popitey, and truck; 5 acres of 
rich, loamy M: d soil; fine orchard of apples, pears, 
plum, ,cherry an ase trees (gg wd etc.; 
ouse, porch and cellar; poultry. y. was 
houses, located on main road, gh. mile to all advant- 
ages. If taken immediately ‘only cash, re- 
mainder on terms to suit. For particulars of this and 
other Maryland farm bargains, many with stock and 
tools Bag! see gese 82, Strout’s =, Big Farm Cat- 
slogue 34. free. Stati 135: E. A. 
OUT. co., tant Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


800 ACRES LAND AT PUBLIC AUCTION, 


By order of the District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of North Carolina I — sell at pub- 
lic auc:iion at Allan’s S'ore, Haw er, Alamance 
County, North Carolina, on the 24th or A of June, 1911, for 
cash 800 A. land more or less, divided in various tracts; 
also tenements, dwelling houses. store house, saw mill 
outfit, hay press and mowirg machine. This land is ex- 
cellent farming land, most of it is under ediivaiien. For 


further particulars apply to 
J. HARVEY WHITE, Trustee, Graham, N. C. 


Nine Horse Farm 


For sale, near Powellsville, N.C. 9%horse crop 
farm adapted to peanuts, cotton, tobacco and 
corn, good dwelling house, 7 rooms; 4 good ten- 
ant houses, good store house, pack house for 
tobacco and a plenty of out buildings. Will 


sell on easy terms. 
J. E. Jordan, Powellsville, N. ©. 


Farmers Take Notice 


$25 an acre will buy a Mississippi Delta 
farm that will grow enough per annum 

on one acre to pay for four or five acres. 

v No fertilizing, no irriga‘ing. Seasons 
’ regular, climate delightful. For partic- 


ulars, write 
W.T.PITTS, Indianola, Mississippi. 
147 Acres, Only $4500. 


Big Money-Maker. 

90 acres in the highest state of cultivation, level loamy 
fields, has produced over 600 baskets of sweet potatoes 
per acre, record crops of grain, hay, potatoes, etc.; fine 
bearing orchard, 335 peach, 125 ee 150 apple trees; 5? 
acres in marketable timber; good 8-room house, large 
barn, corn crib, cow stable, wagon house, etc., only 21-2 
miles to hustling village and but 3-4 mile to school, 
church, and stores; owner has other interests and will 
sacrifice for only $4500 00, part cash, remainder on time. 
For description of this and other Delaware and Maryland 
money- saving farm opportunities, see Page 76, *‘Strout’s 
E. A. Strout, 




















Pig Farm Catalogue No. ee > copy free. 


U and Title Bldg., Phila., 


1200 ACRES 
Red Level Land. 


Six bundred acres in cultivation, balance in 
yellow and slash pine. Good dwellings, barns 
and tenant houses; eight mules. corn, fo¢dcr, 
cotton seeco, ginnery, farm tools a:d wagons. 


Well watered. A, J, HAMILTON, 
MARSHALLVILLE, GA. 


FARM FOR SALE—About 560 acres of good 
land; 160 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
tiraber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape ies a small amount. Good water all over 








place. Price $5,000. One-half ens balance in 
one enditwo years. MEHERRIN F FARM, Branch- 
e, 





Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 
JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Ine.. 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., V2 





ORCHARD LAND FOR SALE 


70 acres in one tract, 38 acres in one tract, balf 
mile from The Sparger Orchard Company’s cele- 
brated orchard. Ten dollars an acre. 


*“BROV ER,” Mt. Airy, N. C. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas 


sive boars. All pure bred. 
T. E. BROWN, - - - Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


A Few Choice Buck and Ewe Lambs 
By registered Southdown buck, and ots of e big 
e Southdown one, of A $10 each. 


ple Grove Herd ,_ atae 
Write quick. 
Milton, T 











om of the famous 
wu’ Duroc-Jersey hogs. 
W. T. WHITE, 

























































































































































IMPORTED BLOOD 





nited States Department of A 





We are offering for sale at greatly reduced prices a number of youn 
orted sires and out of the best mo in our select herd, from 2 to 6 mon 
culture. 
cheerfully answered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ALLANDALE FARM, 


BARGAINS IN BULLS 


HIGH CLASS INDIVIDUALS 





oo Jersey Bulls, by im-— 
s old 


Pedigrees and descriptions upon application. 


Inc., Fredericksburg, Va. 







HALF PRICES © 












Herd tuberculia tested by 
All correspondence ~ 



















a. 





SELWYN FARMS 
<OGAR B, MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C 
FURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 





Premier 8ré cost $1,100. 
4.00 His dam = for $1,500. 


Alls sire sold for 

UY FROM 

THE B HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and Lym bred to him for sale. 

ed Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, im- 

Steckwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 

st Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


Green Place 
Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
vid, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; four months old, 
00, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
We also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Higa B Rival 1 Grand Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 each. These boars cannot 
be bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
opens for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
advan 


W. H. BRAY &Co., New Bern, N.C. 


PEDIGREED POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From prize-winning registered sows, and sired 
by some ofthe best boars of the breed, among 
them, winners of the blue. 

Pigs eight weeks old at $15 a pair; $8 each. 
Pedigrees furnished and satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
C. M. HAUSER, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


75 DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5 months oid, of the richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, * ~ - Tenn. 








Route 3, 





BERKSHIRES| 
Masterpiece—Lord Premier Strain 


ay bred aoe ge individuals. Litter of 
12 just farrowed by granddaughter of Baron 
Duke 63rd, winner at the 1807 Exposition at St. 
Louis. Place order at once and get choice, 


T. L. PRICE, - - Unionville, N. C. 


100 PIGS 


Over 100 to select from. Special summer price. 
The first orders get the choice out of this 
large bunch. Bred up fine as silk. Male and 
female $15.00 f. 0. b. here. Single pig $10. 


JOHN A, YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 
































Oakwood F: 


Jersey Cattle and | 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son 
famous Eminent that scld at aucti 
$10,000. No females for sale at pre 
have a few choice bulls and bull cal¥ 
reasonable prices. These bulls 
ap that have made over 400 pounds 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on 














vc 
Newton, N.C. © 





Berkshires 


Eight Berkshire pigs, 
sows. This is vour chance to buy scmething 
extra good. These pigs are of ‘Lady Chat- 
ham,” one of the best bred hogs in the country; 
weighs over 400 pounds; by ‘Premier’s best 
i Also have ayoung boar, four months 


old. 
R. E. CRADDOCK, R. F. B. No. 1, Lynchburg, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


150 pigs, fine as silk. Modelsin form 
and pictures in color. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, - - Beli Buckle, Tenn. 


four boars and four 








Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Eight to ten weeks old pigs, male and females 
not akin, $10 cach, including registration certi- 
ficates. High grade stock. 


Forest Depot, Va. 



































SOUTHERN BREEDERS SALES) 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Geo. Campbell Brown, President, © 


F. Buford, Vice-President, 
ph Early, Secretary-Treasurets 


Has on hand for sale at all tim 


Registered Live 
of following breeds: 

Registered Jersey Cattle, Standard” 

and Registered Trotters and Pa- = 

cers, Kegistered Saddle Horses, 
Southdown and Hampshire Sheep, 
Berkshire Hegs. Shetland Ponies” 
Write them, stating plainly what you! 
Address : 


Southern Breeders Sales @ 
315 2nd Avenue, North, - - NASHVI 

















R. W. WATSON, Route 1, 

T AMWORTHS Immense size, early matur- 
ds ers, economical feeders, 

and most prolific of all hogs. Best breed for the 

South. As range hogs, unsurpassed. Booklet 

free. W. W. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


(Mention Progressive Farmer) 





4 Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
83 months old, $8 each, and 2 full blood Duroc sows 
not registered, bred to registered boar May i0th, 
#t $20 each. : 

Cc. H. CHEATHAM, Route 3, Oxford, N.C. 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


100 spring pigs for sale. From prolific strains. 
Quick maturing. Orders booked for a few choice 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by ap- 
pointment. Correspondence solicited. 

VANC - Route 8, - Calhoun, Ga. 








Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 


ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest kprteen, Alreferences. 


A. M. WORDEN Tullahoma, Tenn. 


ESSEX HOGS AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


Some choice lambs for May and June delivery, 
also afew Essex pigs, June Senyere. - Poland 
China and Berkshire pigs, crossed. One choice 
Southdown ram. 





150 HEREFORD CAl 





L. G.JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C, 














Red Poll Ca 


Come to my farm and see how RedF 
stood the long drought on our nator 
and nothing else. Why? they 
from disease and hustlers. Stock 2k for . 
facts and figures. a 


William B. Meares, F 


Belvidere Farm, Linwood,™ 





The best herd in the State. 
Prices right on young cattle. 
Suitable for the Southern f: 


GILTNER BROS., : Eminel 
ANGUS CATTLE WS.cth sexe 


of both 
bred and good individuals. Call oF 


Wau 
+. OSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jet 


















